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PREFATORY   NOTE 

THESE  "  sketches,"  as  the  name  itself 
implies,  have  no  definite  historical 
or  biographical  purpose,  but  are  calculated 
rather  to  give  an  idea  of  the  "  atmosphere  " 
in  which  a  missionary  lives  and  works  in 
Central  Spain.  The  incidents  are  from  the 
author's  own  experience,  however,  and  the 
descriptions  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion, care  being  taken  to  avoid  "  colouring  M 
and  "  fiction  mixtures." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
conditions  vary  greatly  even  from  province 
to  province,  so  that  the  descriptions  of 
customs,  scenery,  etc.,  must  be  taken  as 
applying  only  to  the  districts  mentioned, 
though  there  are  certain  general  similarities 
over  the  whole  country. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
believing  reader  that  these  pages  will  have 
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largely  failed  of  their  purpose  if  they  do  not 
stir  up  more  prayer  for  this  great  land, 
which,  as  truly  as  the  heart  of  the  pagan 
continents,  lies  in  the  very  "  shadow  of 
death." 

Arenas  de  San  Pedro, 

Provincia  de  Avila, 

Spain. 


SKETCHES  FROM 
MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  SPAIN 

I 
MEETINGS  IN  PIEDRALAVES 

MEETINGS  in  Piedralaves  have  had 
their  ups  and  downs  ;  there  was  a 
time  when  the  village  boasted  its  "  Capilla 
Evangelica,"  but  as  it  was  in  a  rented  building 
it  was  lost  in  the  end ;  and  at  the  time  when 
I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  place  meetings 
were  held  in  the  houses  of  the  brethren. 

One  of  the  houses  thus  utilised  was  that 
of  our  esteemed  brother  Baltasar  ;  in  winter 
we  had  to  thread  our  way  through  the  mire 
of  the  streets  by  the  doubtful  light  of  ten- 
candle-power  electric  lamps  hung  at  rare 
intervals  (that  is,  the  light  helped  us  when 
it  was  not  off  because  it  was  windy,  or  because 
there  was  too  much  or  too  little  water  in 
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the  river,  or  because  the  electrician  was 
drunk  or  tired),  and  came  to  a  series  of  rough 
steps  leading  to  what  in  England  would  be 
thought  a  barn-door.  Opening  the  door,  one 
shouted  out  the  traditional  "  Se  puede  ?  M 
("  May  I  come  in  ?  ")  and  advanced  with 
caution,  for  two  feet  farther  in  a  step  was 
cunningly  arranged  to  trip  up  the  unwary. 
Then  to  the  left  (as  one  would  have  seen  by 
the  light  of  day)  were  the  styes  for  the 
pigs,  and  stalls  for  the  donkeys,  and  in  front 
the  wine-cellar.  It  was  well  then  to  wait 
for  our  hospitable  host  to  come  down  with 
the  tiny,  primitive  olive-oil  lamp  still  used  in 
these  villages  (it  looks  like  an  ancient  Roman 
lamp  copied  in  tinplate  and  factory-made), 
for  without  its  aid  it  was  difficult  to  negotiate 
the  stairs  which  led  to  the  kitchen  above. 
Some  of  the  steps  are  simply  pieces  of  solid 
wood  laid  across  and  worm-eaten  by  time. 
The  kitchen  was  spacious,  but  low-roofed, 
innocent  of  ceiling,  and  the  rafters  black  with 
age,  and,  after  the  annual  pig-killing,  hung 
thick  with  the  various  varieties  of  the 
sausages  and  black-pudding  which  mean  so 
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much  to  the  Spanish  peasant.  To  an  un- 
accustomed eye  everything  seemed  rude  and 
primitive.  The  roughly-made  door  leading 
to  the  rickety  balcony  was  badly  hung  ;  the 
tiny  window  partly  filled  with  cracked  glass 
(a  great  luxury,  this),  the  tiny  table,  home- 
made, and  the  few  chairs  were  of  the  cheapest 
kind.  Add  to  these  a  bench,  the  "  area  " — a 
huge  strongly-made  chest  for  the  storing  of 
the  family  possessions — and  a  few  shelves  in 
which  was  arranged  some  cheap  crockery,  and 
the  inventory  of  the  furniture  would  be  com- 
plete. But  the  fire  made  up  for  everything : 
the  goodman  had  brought  the  wood  from  the 
mountains  himself,  and  was  not  slow  to  use 
it,  so  that  on  the  low  hearth  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing capable  of  roasting  the  proverbial  ox. 

On  meeting  nights  the  brethren  and  friends 
who  had  gathered  were  greatly  desirous  of 
making  a  circle  round  the  fire,  but  when  I 
grew  older  in  village  ways  I  was  cruel  enough 
to  cross  their  wishes  and  insist  that  the  seats 
should  be  arranged  roughly  in  rows,  and  that 
all  the  congregation  should  face  the  speaker, 
for  the  soothing  effect  of  the  bright  fire  on 
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a  congregation  who  had  just  eaten  their 
second  big  meal  of  the  day  was  very  agreeable 
for  them,  but,  from  the  preacher's  point  of 
view,  it  was  most  undesirable,  because  all 
were  people  quite  unaccustomed  to  mental 
concentration,  and  one  pair  of  eyes  after 
another  would  gently  close,  and  one  head 
after  another  gradually  sink  to  a  comfortable 
repose.  It  was  most  dispiriting,  for  one's 
best  paragraphs,  powerfully  declaimed  and 
punctuated  by  blows  on  the  small  table, 
could  only  make  a  sleepy  head  shift  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left  in  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  congregation.  Strangely  enough, 
when  the  preaching  was  over  and  general 
conversations  began,  every  sign  of  sleep 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  many  would 
begin  to  talk  away  about  their  neighbours' 
affairs  with  a  zest  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Such  meetings  were  eminently  picturesque. 
In  the  framework  described  would  sit  the 
village  women,  prematurely  wrinkled  by  a 
life  of  toil  and  privation,  dressed  in  full 
skirts  which  nearly  swept  the  ground,  a 
black  handkerchief  covering  their  dark  hair, 
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worn  closely  plastered  down.  The  men  would 
be  dressed  in  the  blue  blouse  which  is  still 
the  correct  thing  for  the  more  old-fashioned 
people,  corduroy  trousers,  and  the  inevitable 
"  faja,"  a  very  long  strip  of  (generally)  black 
cloth,  wound  many  times  round  the  waist, 
the  folds  of  which  serve  as  pockets  for  carry- 
ing knives,  tools,  food,  etc.  Their  bronzed 
faces  would  be  surmounted  till  the  last 
possible  moment,  even  indoors,  with  some 
kind  of  headgear,  the  most  common  being  the 
round  "  boina,"  with  the  fulness  pulled  over 
the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  peak.  The 
flickering  flame  of  the  log  fire  and  of  the 
resinous  pine-chips  burning  on  a  small  ledge 
in  the  chimney,  especially  made  for  the 
purpose,  cast  an  uncertain  light  over  the 
company,  illuminating  faces  hardened  by 
drudgery,  ignorance,  and  sin,  and,  except 
in  some  few  cases,  difficult  to  move  and  soften 
even  by  the  story  of  Redeeming  Love.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  get  a  response  to 
tirades  against  the  Romish  Church  and  the 
priests,  but  hearts  opened  but  slowly  to  a 
spiritual  message. 
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These  meetings  finally  had  their  centre 
in  our  own  home,  but  still  with  the  character 
of  "  cottage  meetings,"  public  meetings  being 
impossible,  as  we  had  no  hall  licensed  by  the 
authorities.  Numbers  increased  to  such  a 
point  that  the  enmity,  always  present  but 
sometimes  dormant,  of  the  priest  and  his 
satellites  was  aroused.  The  fact  that  two 
youths  were  seen  listening  at  the  closely- 
shut  window  during  an  orderly  meeting  in 
our  house  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  denuncia- 
tion ;  we  were  promoters  of  public  disorder, 
and  the  sound  of  the  singing  would  be  likely 
to  injure  the  religious  susceptibilities  of 
the  eminently  Catholic  village.  For  this 
offence  a  small  fine  was  imposed  in  the 
local  court,  and  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  intention  of  the  authorities  was  to 
stop  meetings  altogether.  This  being  con- 
firmed, and  the  fine  greatly  increased  by  a 
higher  court,  we  had  the  sorrow  of  having 
deliberately  to  discourage  large  numbers 
from  coming  to  meetings  and  classes,  so 
that  the  work  might  not  be  stopped  entirely. 
Singing  was  suppressed  in  the  gospel  meet- 
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ings,  which  were  held  at  the  hour  when  the 
enemy  was  most  vigilant,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  was  transferred  to  our  kitchen,  a 
very  retired  room,  where  we  arranged  the 
forms  in  a  circle  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  appearance  of  a  familiar  gathering. 

We  still  ventured  (and  venture)  to  sing  at 
the  Lord's  Table.  There  we  are  few,  and, 
being  gathered,  we  carefully  close  the  door, 
shutter  the  windows,  with  the  exception  of 
one  high  up  in  the  wall  which  gives  us  just 
enough  light  to  read  by.  We  are  powerfully 
reminded  of  the  trembling  disciples  gathering 
behind  the  closely-shut  door  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,"  but,  as  in  their  case,  the  shut  door  is 
powerless  to  hinder  the  manifestation  of  the 
presence  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord. 
In  subdued  voices,  all  not  perfectly  in  tune 
maybe,  we  sing  our  favourite  hymn,  a 
beautiful  Spanish  version  of 

"  Here,  O  my  Lord,  I  see  Thee  face  to  face, 
Here  Faith  can  touch  and  handle  things  unseen," 

and  poverty,  feebleness,  difficulties,  and 
persecution  cannot  hinder  Him  from  being 
known  to  us  in  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread, 


II 

MARIANO 

IN  Spain  we  almost  envy  other  mis- 
sionaries their  cases  of  conversion  — 
they  seem  to  have  so  many  "  out  and  out  " 
converts,  where  a  sudden  and  absolute  change 
is  clearly  visible,  and  is  followed  by  a  con- 
sistent life  ;  we  have  some  of  these  in  Spain, 
praise  God,  but  they  are  few,  and  to  most  the 
light  seems  to  come  gradually,  as  in  the  long- 
drawn-out  dawn  of  a  winter's  day ;  and  in 
other  cases  we  are  always  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  have  before  us  a  person  en- 
lightened but  unsaved,  or  if  there  is  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  great  spiritual  weak- 
ness. 

Mariano  is  such  a  case.  He  was  never  a 
friend  of  priestcraft,  and  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  gospel  in  Piedralaves  he  has  been 
a  staunch  Protestant,  a  steady  friend  to  all 
workers  who  have  passed  that  way,  and  a 
frequent    attendant    at    the    meetings.     He 
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knows  the  way  of  salvation  and  would  un- 
hesitatingly declare  that  Christ  was  his  only 
Saviour.  So  much  can  we  say  for  him,  but 
(that  sad  "  but  !  ")  we  have  to  add  that  it  is 
a  life  in  which  the  Spirit's  power  to  conquer 
sin  is  unrealised,  and  the  man  who  would  die 
rather  than  yield  to  all  the  force  of  Rome  is 
yet  unable  to  stand  against  his  greater 
enemy — the  sin  of  intemperance. 

Such  cases  do  not  make  brilliant,  heart- 
moving  stories  of  missionary  effort  and 
triumph,  but  they  are  true  cases,  and  form, 
maybe,  a  greater  part  of  the  missionary's  life 
and  experience  than  the  "  platform  stories." 
Oh,  the  sad  "  might  have  beens  "  of  these 
villages  !  Many  children  of  believers,  who 
should  be  coming  on  to  be  the  strength  of 
the  churches,  are  found  in  worse  than  worldli- 
ness  ;  men  and  women  converted  years  ago, 
who  should  be  elders  and  ministers,  remain 
in  a  state  of  chronic  spiritual  undevelop- 
ment — and  then  the  Marianos,  men  who 
should  be  "  valiant  for  the  truth"  within  the 
Church,  remaining  still  "  unclassed"  because 
of  unconquered  sin. 
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Mariano  (or  Marianote,  according  to  the 
disrespectful  augmentative  used  of  him  in  the 
village,  which  might  be  rendered  "  the  big 
old  Mariano'')  would  cut  a  strange  figure  in 
any  respectable  English  meeting.  The  top 
of  his  bald  head  is  blackened  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  strong  Spanish  sun,  as  he 
works  bare-headed  in  the  fields  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  the  hair,  absent  above, 
clusters  round  his  ears  and  neck  like  a  tangled 
grey  thicket  ;  visits  to  the  barber  are  a  rare 
luxury,  so  that  generally  there  is  also  a  for- 
midable growth  of  bristles  on  the  chin. 
His  black  sash  is  unusually  voluminous,  and 
badly  bound,  and  in  its  mysterious  folds  he 
has  always  some  store  of  dried  figs  to  give 
to  the  children — a  gift  denoting  a  warm  heart, 
although  it  comes  from  such  a  doubtful 
pocket.  The  worn  and  patched  corduroy 
trousers  are  in  a  perennial  state  of  slackness, 
and  his  footwear  consists  of  the  very  common 
"  abarcas,"  pieces  of  leather  or  rubber  from 
motor  tyres,  cut  in  a  rectangle  more  or  less 
the  length  of  the  foot,  having  the  corners 
braced  up  and  bound  to  the  foot  by  leather 
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thongs.  His  gait  is  something  like  that  of  a 
mariner's  ashore,  even  when  quite  unin- 
fluenced by  the  besetting  sin  already  men- 
tioned. Yet  such  a  rough  exterior  encloses 
a  kindly  heart  and  a  sharp  wit.  A  story 
about  him,  dating  from  the  early  days,  has 
become  proverbial  in  the  village.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  persecution  had  been 
stirred  to  its  height  by  the  visit  of  some 
preaching  friars,  the  old  cry  was  raised  in 
the  crowded  square  of  the  place  :  "  Death 
to  the  Protestants  !  '•  Mariano's  dauntless 
and  unenlightened  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him,  and  in  his  lion-like  voice  he  roared  out, 
"  Death  to  the  robbers!  "  No  one  was  in 
any  doubt  as  to  who  were  the  robbers  in 
his  estimation,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report 
to  the  authorities  to  account  for  himself. 
On  being  questioned,  he  cheerfully  confessed 
to  having  raised  the  shout.  "  Why  did  you 
shout  such  a  thing  ?  "  they  asked.  "  Well, 
robbers  are  bad  people,  aren't  they  ?  What 
is  wrong  in  wishing  that  they  should  be 
cleared  away  ?  "  — M  But  who  are  the 
robbers?  " — " Those  who  rob,  naturally." — 
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"  And  who  are  those  who  rob  ?  " — "  Why, 
the  robbers  of  course,' '  he  replied,  with  his 
inimitable  roll  of  the  head  and  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  fanatical  authorities  had 
to  give  it  up,  and  the  laugh  of  the  day  was  for 
the  Protestants. 

So  poor  Mariano  drifts  on  towards  a  sad 
old  age.  What  "  might  have  been "  a 
wonderful  testimony  is  turned  into  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  what  "  might  have  been  " 
a  powerful,  spirit-filled  believer  is,  outwardly 
at  least,  no  more  than  an  alcoholised  Pro- 
testant. 


Ill 

BALTASAR 

IF  brother  Baltasar  were  as  helpful  a 
member  of  the  Church  as  he  is  a 
charming  personality,  he  would  be  a  most 
solid  "  column/ '  but,  as  so  often  happens 
in  Spain,  the  character  mixture  is  essentially 
individualistic,  and  adapts  itself  very  slowly 
and  awkwardly  to  "  team-work/ ' 

To  meet  Baltasar,  or  "  Balta "  as  he  is 
often  affectionately  called,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cheers  we  have  in  this  valley — none 
too  inspiring  generally  as  regards  Christian 
work  and  fellowship.  A  long  and  firm  grip 
of  the  hand,  often  a  Spanish  embrace,  a 
warm  greeting,  bespeak  a  real  love  from  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  heart.  When  one 
visits  him,  one  is  ushered  into  the  kitchen 
already  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  many 
meetings,  the  best  reed-bottomed  chairs  are 

placed  round  the  fire,  and,  according  to  the 

13 
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constant  rule  of  Castilian  hospitality,  some- 
thing is  placed  before  the  visitor  on  the 
diminutive  table,  which  is  covered  for  the 
occasion  by  a  cloth  on  which  many  successive 
meals  have  left  a  design  similar  to  a  Futuristic 
painting.  The  "something"  may  be  hard 
sausage  ("  chorizo  "),  black-pudding,  or  fat 
bacon  if  it  is  pig-killing  season,  chestnuts 
in  autumn,  grapes,  figs,  or  other  fruits  in 
summer,  always  accompanied  by  dark- 
coloured  home-made  bread,  often  baked  the 
week  before  and  as  hard  as  an  iron  ration. 
After,  the  vintage  wine  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  Balta  having  a  special  preference  for 
having  it  drunk  from  an  old  enamel  jug, 
which  serves  for  all  who  may  be  present. 
At  first  it  cost  me  a  great  effort  to  get  down 
hard  bread  with  raw  fat  bacon,  moistened  by 
bitter  wine  from  a  battered  enamel  jug; 
but  I  realised  that  it  was  their  best  that  they 
were  offering,  and  that  to  despise  their  best 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  Master's 
spirit,  nor  according  to  the  apostolic  example 
of  making  oneself  "  all  things  to  all  men," 
and  it  astonished  me  that  soon  a  real  desire 
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to  be  at  one  with  our  friends  changed  a  hard 
duty  into  a  happy  privilege. 

Balta  is  a  small-built  man,  but  wiry  and 
active,  relatively  young  still,  but  bronzed 
and  wrinkled  by  toil  in  the  fields.  He 
abhors  modern  customs,  and  is  loyal  to  the 
traditional  village  costume  of  blouse  and 
sash,  looking  really  "  nice  "  when  he  turns 
up  on  Sunday  after  having  paid  the  weekly 
visit  to  the  barber,  the  blue  blouse  resplen- 
dently  clean,  and  the  enormous  zone  of  sash 
carefully  adjusted. 

But  if  any  one  ever  deserved  the  title  of 
"  our  late  brother/  ■  it  is  Baltasar.  He  seems 
to  have  a  special  love  for  benedictions  and 
final  hymns,  and  so  makes  an  effort  to  get 
in  time  for  them,  perhaps  with  the  idea  that 
the  reading  and  the  address  might  have  dis- 
tracted him  from  the  due  appreciation  of 
them.  As  a  result  of  endless  exhortations, 
received  with  great  grace,  we  have  seen  some 
small  improvement ;  but  it  has  never  really 
dawned  on  him  that  it  is  an  elder  brother's 
duty,  in  a  small  meeting,  to  be  at  his  place  at 
every  possible  meeting  at  least  early  enough 
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to  get  the  benefit  of  another's  address  or  to 
give  a  word  himself.  It  has  often  happened 
that  he  has  been  the  only  brother  in  the 
village,  but  the  sisters  who  have  gathered 
for  the  Breaking  of  Bread  have  waited  for 
him  in  vain,  and  have  had  sadly  to  go  home 
again.  He  probably  intended  to  go  to  the 
meeting,  but  some  circumstance  distracted 
him,  and  the  hour  of  the  meeting  passed 
without  his  being  aware  of  it. 

The  same  things  happen  in  his  own  affairs. 
Among  other  various  plots  of  land,  he  has 
one  which  is  only  reached  by  a  steep  moun- 
tain path.  Frequently  his  lack  of  punctuality 
delays  his  getting  to  work  in  good  time  in  the 
morning,  and,  wishing  to  make  the  most  of 
the  day,  he  keeps  at  work  as  long  as  the  light 
lasts,  having  to  come  down  the  mountain 
path  in  the  dark,  generally  with  donkeys 
heavily  laden  with  wood.  Lately  he  has 
bought  an  electric  torch  to  help  him  in  these 
perilous  nightly  excursions.  The  peril  is 
increased  by  a  deep-rooted  custom,  uncured 
by  bitter  experience,  of  exchanging  donkeys 
with  the   gipsies,  in  which  business  he   in- 
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variably  gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Each 
succeeding  "  exchange  "■  seems  to  have  a 
longer  neck,  duller  eyes,  and  feebler  knees 
than  its  predecessor,  until  one  wonders  how 
the  poor  creatures,  when  once  they  have  lain 
down  for  their  well-earned  nightly  rest,  can 
possibly  get  up  again  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  the  "  daily  round  and  common  task." 
Such  is  Baltasar,  a  typical  Spanish  product 
— brave  as  a  lion  in  personal  testimony,  even 
to  the  point  of  seeking  unnecessary  conflicts  ; 
hospitable  and  generous,  but  chronically 
unpunctual  and  casual ;  having  a  real  personal 
faith  in  the  Crucified,  and  speaking  often  of 
his  faith  to  others,  but  with  his  value  as  an 
elder  in  organised  Church  life  seriously  marred 
by  his  incapacity  to  understand  collective 
responsibility. 


IV 
FELISA 

NO  sketches  of  work  in  these  parts  would 
be  complete  without  one  of  sister 
Felisa  of  Piedralaves,  for  she  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  truly  spiritually  minded  of 
all  the  believers.  She  might  not  conform 
to  the  English  ideal  type  of  a  spiritually- 
minded  sister,  but  English  people  in  great 
part  have  yet  to  learn  that  English  standards 
are  not  necessarily  God's  standards.  Her 
house  is  not  always  particularly  clean  ;  the 
down-stairs  room  with  its  dirt  floor  and  dark- 
looking  alcoves,  often  the  residence  of  pigs 
and  fowls,  is  not  very  inviting  ;  the  kitchen 
above  is  freezingly  cold  in  winter  and  seems 
to  be  the  ideal  holiday  resort  for  flies  in 
summer;  and  one  has  to  place  one's  chair 
carefully  or  a  leg  may  make  its  way  through 
one  of  the  many  holes  of  the  board  floor. 
Felisa  herself  has  not  the  appearance  of  a 
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smart  housewife.  Her  musty  black  dress 
and  blouse  do  not  always  look  very  clean 
and  well  mended,  and  the  colour  of  her  feet, 
left  bare  in  summer,  is  not  all  due  to  sun- 
burn. It  is  also  quite  useless  to  ask  her  to 
do  a  certain  thing  at  a  certain  time  in  a 
certain  way,  for  she  will  probably,  humbly 
and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  do 
another  thing  in  a  different  way  a  day  or  two 
later.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  Lord  is 
taking  a  special  delight  in  preparing  the 
appointed  place  for  Felisa  in  His  Father's 
"  many  mansions,"  so  that  her  beautiful 
spirit  may  at  last  shine  out  in  an  appropriate 
setting,  and  that  she  may  have  fulness  of 
joy  instead  of  the  sorrows,  distress,  and 
heartbreak  which  have  been  her  lot  down 
here. 

Through  her  husband  the  gospel  reached 
Piedralaves,  and  she,  before  a  devout 
Catholic,  opened  her  heart  to  receive  the 
Word.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  visited  them 
from  Madrid,  and,  in  spite  of  physical  suffer- 
ings, found  prepared  soil  in  which  to  leave 
the  good  seed  ;   husband  and  wife  spent  the 
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long  evenings  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Baltasar,  who 
was  thus  led  into  fuller  light. 

But  Julian,  her  husband,  though  a  very 
faithful  believer,  is  a  man  of  strange  tempera- 
ment and  sadly  lacking  in  business  capacity. 
Under  his  management  their  little  property 
dwindled  away,  and  for  many  years  Felisa 
has  had  to  struggle  with  dragging  poverty 
in  order  to  bring  up  her  large  family.  Then 
the  godly  training  of  children  is  but  little 
understood  in  these  villages,  even  by  the 
believers,  and  the  elder  children  have  Pro- 
testant beliefs  but  worldly  hearts,  which 
has  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  sorrow.  The 
younger  children  we  believe  to  be  converted, 
which  is  to  her  "  the  staying  of  the  rough 
wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind."  As  the 
story  of  some  new  trial  reaches  us,  we  often 
exclaim,  "  Poor  Felisa  !  "  but  maybe  there 
are  many  believers  in  happier  circumstances 
more  to  be  pitied  than  she,  for  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  her  strength,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
her  heart  rejoices  in  the  work,  Word,  and 
Person  of  her  Saviour.     It  is  good  to  see  her 
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in  the  meetings  as  the  Word  is  expounded 
and  the  gospel  preached  ;  her  eyes  brighten 
as  she  listens,  her  spectacles  get  further  and 
further  down  her  nose,  which  takes  an  in- 
creasingly upward  direction  as  the  service 
proceeds,  and  every  now  and  again  she  gives 
a  little  sniff — not  an  objectionable  loud  sniff, 
but  a  sharp  intake  of  air  as  if  she  were  breath- 
ing in  celestial  breezes  reaching  her  from 
another  land. 

So  flowers  of  sweetness,  grace,  love,  and 
patience  bloom  in  a  strange  dry  soil,  and, 
deprived  of  earthly  care,  are  kept  fresh  and 
bright  by  the  dews  of  Heaven. 


A  VISIT  TO  JUAN  BLASQUEZ 

MANY  of  the  peasants  of  these  villages 
and  towns  have  their  intelligence 
dulled  and  their  wit  blunted  by  incessant 
toil  and  a  lack  of  the  most  elementary  in- 
struction, as  a  result  of  which  their  sphere  of 
thought  and  experience  is  circumscribed  by 
the  petty  happenings  of  their  own  district. 
But  native  Spanish  cleverness  and  wit  some- 
times find  an  outlet  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
having  lasting  monuments  in  the  great 
number  of  proverbs  containing  a  wealth  of 
caustic  practical  wisdom  and  philosophy 
which  has  sprung  from  the  people  them- 
selves, and  many  "  cuentos,"  brief  stories,  all 
witty,  many  wicked,  and  a  few  instructive. 
Many  even  uneducated  people  have  a  happy 
way  of  turning  their  phrases  which  compares 
favourably  with  the  dull  and  unimaginative 
expression  of  the  average  English  countryman. 
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Juan  Blasquez  had  had  no  advantages  of 
education,  though  at  some  time  in  his  life 
he  had  learnt  to  read ;  but  his  retentive 
memory,  ready  though  rustic  expression, 
and  force  of  character  always  commanded  a 
group  of  appreciative  listeners  ready  to 
admire  the  qualities  lacking  in  themselves. 

During  the  visits  to  Sotillo  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  other  workers  he  had  heard  and  received 
the  gospel,  and  had  read  the  New  Testament, 
being,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  Faith.  When  I  made  my 
first  visit  to  Sotillo,  he  was  already  aged  and 
infirm,  being  crippled  by  rheumatism,  and 
partially  blind  by  reason  of  a  cataract, 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  out  to  the  meetings. 
During  the  time  we  used  Piedralaves  as  our 
centre  and  visited  Sotillo  from  there,  he  was 
practically  confined  to  his  house,  and  there 
we  used  to  visit  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  his  house,  or 
perhaps  "  hovel "  would  be  a  better  term, 
in  such  a  way  that  English  readers  may  be 
able  to  picture  it,  though  there  are  many  more 
like  it  in  the  villages  of  these  parts.     The 
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walls  were  of  rough  uncut  stone,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  six  or  seven  feet.  A  rough 
door,  divided  into  two  halves  like  a  barn- 
door at  home,  gave  entrance  into  a  passage 
with  a  dirt  floor,  having  the  doorway  (with 
no  door)  of  the  kitchen  on  the  left,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  only  alcove  or  bedroom.  A 
primitive  ladder  half  blocked  the  passage, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  household  could  get  up 
to  a  dark  and  diminutive  attic.  Behind  the 
ladder  a  bucket  was  generally  kept  for 
collecting  the  leavings  for  the  pigs,  the  not 
too  agreeable  odour  of  which  pervaded  the 
whole  house. 

On  entering  the  darksome  kitchen  one  was 
generally  unable  to  distinguish  where  the 
old  man  was  except  by  his  voice,  as  the  hole 
in  the  wall  which  served  as  a  window  was 
kept  shuttered  to  keep  out  the  piercing  winds, 
and  the  only  light  had  to  find  its  way  down 
the  chimney  or  through  the  door  and  passage. 
The  furniture  was  of  the  simplest  :  a  long 
bench  under  the  window  which  served  as  a 
couch  for  Juan  during  the  day,  and  three  or 
four  very  rickety  chairs  and  stools  arranged 
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round  a  low  hearth  on  which  a  poor  fire 
burned.  Juan  would  recognise  our  voices 
at  the  door,  and  would  insist  on  rising  pain- 
fully from  his  seat  to  greet  us,  giving  us  the 
same  warm  welcome  to  the  end.  When  our 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  we  could 
make  out  the  old  man's  form,  bulky  and 
bowed  with  rheumatism,  wrrapped  round  with 
a  blanket,  and  crowned  by  his  greasy  round 
cap,  which  was  only  taken  from  his  head  in 
the  most  solemn  moments.  We  would  take 
our  seats  with  care  on  the  lame  chairs,  and 
then,  with  the  air  of  a  monarch  showing 
hospitality  to  his  guests,  Juan  would  order 
his  wife — a  colourless,  haggard  old  soul — to 
bring  us  dried  figs  and  wine.  While  we 
ate  the  figs  he  would  talk  to  us  of  the  events 
of  the  work  in  olden  days,  when  a  missionary 
had  been  led  handcuffed  through  the  streets 
by  order  of  fanaticised  authorities  ;  or  would 
give  us  a  version  of  some  gospel  story  he 
remembered,  presenting  it  with  a  quaint 
and  rather  unorthodox  local  colouring  ;  at 
other  times  it  would  be  a  village  "  cuento," 
one  of  which  has  served  me  many  times  since 
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as  a  gospel  illustration.  But  his  conversa- 
tion would  be  always  fresh,  original,  and 
entertaining. 

Then  the  time  would  come  for  singing  a 

hymn  and  reading  the  Word,  and  with  the 

same  lordly  air  he  would  order  his  wife  to 

bring  his   "books,"   on  which  the  old  soul 

presented    him    with   his    treasured   library, 

composed   of   a   New   Testament   from   the 

Bible  House  of  Los  Angeles,  a  copy  of  one  of 

the  early  editions  of  Mr.  Turrall's  hymn-book, 

and  various  other  books  and  tracts.   His  eyes 

could  no  longer  decipher  the  letters,  but  the 

presence    of   his    "  books "    was    considered 

essential  before  beginning  any  little  meeting. 

His  ear  was  still  quick  enough  to  catch  the 

words  and  tune  of  the  hymn  wre  sang,  and  he 

would  accompany  us  in  the  singing — a  great 

joy  to  him,  and  a  sweet  relief  after  so  many 

hours  of  companionless  monotony.     Then  I 

would  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fireplace, 

so  that  the  square  of  light  which  found  its 

way  down  the  chimney  might  fall  on  the 

page  of  the  Book,  so  as  to  read  to  him,  letting 

him  hear  in  his  blindness  the  voice  of  the 
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Lord  through  the  Word.  I  remember  once, 
near  the  end,  reading  the  fourteenth  of  John 
to  him,  and  the  old  man's  lips  went  forming 
the  words  after  me  :  "  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  Me.  In  My  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions  :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have 
told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
The  Lord  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  Juan's  "  place  "  even  as  we  read,  for  soon 
the  gloom  of  the  cheerless  hovel  in  which 
he  sat  in  perpetual  twilight  was  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  perfect  light  of  the  Father's 
Presence  in  the  "  many  mansions."  Greasy 
cap  in  hand,  Juan  would  reverently  bow  his 
head  in  prayer  with  us,  and  afterwards  we 
would  leave  his  comfortless  home,  saddened 
by  the  material  misery,  but  rejoicing  that  in 
one  case  at  least  the  blight  of  poverty  and 
the  sadness  of  infirmity  and  age  were 
brightened  by  a  wide-opened  "  door  of 
hope." 


VI 
THE  PASSING  OF  JUAN  BLASQUEZ 

THE  beautiful  days  of  late  summer  were 
followed  by  the  wild  gales  of  autumn. 
One  night  of  wind  and  rain  we  were  having 
a  small  impromptu  meeting  in  our  house  in 
Piedralaves  when,  with  garments  soaked, 
a  brother  from  Sotillo  walked  in.  What  could 
have  brought  him  from  Sotillo  on  such  a 
night  ?  "Juan  Blasquez  is  dead,"  he  briefly 
announced.  A  wave  of  sadness  swept  over 
us,  for  the  passing  of  the  aged  saint  meant 
the  loss  of  something  beautiful  in  our  lives. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  grief, 
for  one  burning  question  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  all — would  the  testimony  of 
his  death  be  worthy  of  that  of  his  life  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  more  should  hear  the 
words  of  life  through  his  death  than  had 
heard  them  from  his  lips  in  life  ?     We  well 

knew  that  powerful  enemies  would  leave  no 

28 
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stone  unturned  to  rob  us  of  our  privilege  of 
testimony  at  the  grave-side ;  and  should  in- 
different relatives  yield,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  carry  out  the  well-known  wishes  of 
our  brother.  We  learned  with  joy  that  the 
sons,  though  unconverted,  were  determined 
that  their  father's  wishes  should  be  respected, 
but  that  the  Alcalde,  prompted  by  the  priest, 
had  already  announced  that  he  would  allow 
no  manifestation  in  the  cemetery. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  dawned  with  a 
steady  downpour  of  rain  ;  it  seemed  that  the 
very  elements  were  in  league  with  men  to 
prevent  a  triumphant  testimony  at  the  passing 
of  Juan  Blasquez ;  but  He  who  rebuked  the 
wind  and  waves  in  Galilee  rebuked  the 
elements  on  that  day.  The  rain  ceased 
entirely  as  friends  journeyed  from  Piedralaves 
to  Sotillo,  beginning  again  as  soon  as  we  were 
safely  there.  A  few  of  us  went  to  the  Town 
Hall  to  fight  for  our  privilege  of  burying 
our  dead  according  to  our  conscience,  and 
such  was  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us, 
that,  despite  the  presence  of  the  sullen-faced 
priest  behind  the  Alcalde's  chair,  we  were 
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allowed  to  proceed  upon  our  own  responsi- 
bility, only  one  stipulation  being  made, 
that  being  that  the  funeral  should  be  at  three 
o'clock  instead  of  at  two.  From  the  Town 
Hall  we  went  to  the  house  of  mourning.  The 
little  kitchen  where  we  had  so  often  sat 
with  him  was  filled  with  friends  and  sym- 
pathisers— strangers  to  us  for  the  most  part 
— as  was  also  the  narrow  passage  which  led 
to  the  alcove.  A  way  was  made  for  us,  and 
there,  on  the  great  bed,  nearly  the  only 
furniture  of  the  darksome  room,  was  stretched 
the  rigid  body  of  our  old  friend,  weirdly 
outlined  in  the  light  of  the  flickering  candles. 
Accompanying  the  widow,  black-robed  women 
sat  motionless  round ;  they  would  have 
been  there  the  whole  night,  according  to  the 
Spanish  custom.  At  two  o'clock,  the  time 
originally  fixed  for  the  funeral,  the  rain  still 
fell  pitilessly,  as  it  did  during  the  little  service 
in  the  house ;  but  at  three  o'clock,  the  hour 
the  enemies  had  fixed,  not  only  did  the  rain 
cease,  but  the  sun  made  efforts  to  break 
through  the  clouds.  By  the  time  the  coffin 
was  taken  out  through  the  door,  the  street 
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was  filled  with  a  huge  crowd,  who  fell  in 
behind  us  as  we  led  the  way  through  the 
village  street,  through  a  muddy  lane,  and 
thus  to  the  tiny  civil  cemetery.  We  took 
our  place  on  the  mound  of  recent  earth,  and 
faced  the  hundreds  who  filled  the  cemetery, 
swarmed  on  the  walls,  and  even  in  the  neigh- 
bouring olive  trees.  We  sang  our  hymns, 
and  spoke  of  our  glorious  hope ;  and  as  we 
read  the  glory  scene  of  the  fifth  of  Revela- 
tion we  seemed  to  see,  instead  of  old  Juan 
grasping  his  greasy  cap  for  prayer,  a  glorious 
being  who  cast  his  crown  at  the  Saviour's 
feet,  and  sang  with  all  the  redeemed  throng, 
"  Thou  art  worthy  .  .  .  for  Thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation.  .  .  ."  The  last  rays  of  the  sun 
lit  up  the  scene  with  glory  as  Juan's  body 
was  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  our  hearts 
were  filled  with  solemn  joy  as  we  left  the 
place,  for  Juan  was  with  the  Lord  he  loved, 
and  the  witness  of  his  death  had  been  worthy 
of  the  witness  of  his  life. 


VII 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  PASSING  OF 
JUAN  BLASQUEZ 

WEEKS  passed  after  the  burial  of 
Juan  Blasquez,  and  although  there 
were  some  rumours  of  a  fine  which  was  to  be 
imposed  for  having  dared  to  bury  the  poor 
old  brother  according  to  his  legally-expressed 
wishes,  and  according  to  what  we  believed 
to  be  our  rights,  we  took  but  little  notice, 
and  believed  that  the  matter  was  being 
forgotten.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
priest  and  Alcalde  of  Sotillo  were  at  work, 
trying  to  stir  up  mischief,  which  benevolent 
work  was  made  easier  for  them  by  the  special 
political  conditions  of  those  days,  when  the 
only  ultimate  law  in  the  country  was  the 
Dictator's  wish,  and  the  only  rule  in  the 
provinces  the  whim  of  the  Provincial 
Governor,  who  was  another  dictator  in  little. 

Information  was  sent  to  the  said  Governor 
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by  the  Alcalde,  doubtless  stirred  up  thereto 
by  the  priest,  and  as  a  result  of  this  I  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  him,  in  which 
he  briefly  and  clearly,  "  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  conferred  in  him,"  ordered  me  to 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  pesetas  within  ten 
days.  Fearful  of  losing  cherished  rights  by 
submission  to  this  arbitrary  demand,  I  went 
to  Madrid  to  consult  with  the  brethren  there, 
and  was  advised  to  write  to  the  Governor 
explaining  the  case,  and  asking  for  the  can- 
celling of  the  fine.  I  did  so,  but  received 
no  answer  of  any  description,  until  a  rather 
disagreeable  one  came  through  the  village 
authorities,  who  had  been  ordered  to  detain 
me  in  the  village  prison  for  five  days  in  lieu 
of  the  unpaid  fine.  The  moment  was  most 
unfortunate,  as  baby  Felisa  had  arrived  a 
few  days  before,  and  in  an  out-of-the-way 
village  we  had  no  professional  help  other 
than  that  of  the  village  doctor — fortunately 
an  able  man — and  had  no  reliable  help  in  the 
house.  When  the  doctor  came  that  night, 
I  told  him  what  was  happening,  and  the 
Lord  used  big,  fat,  kindly,  semi-atheistical 
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Don  Mariano  to  help  us  out  of  the  tight 
corner. 

"  You  are  going  to  lose  your  nurse,  doctor/' 
I  said. 

"  And  why  ?  "  he  asked  in  surprise. 

■f  They  have  ordered  me  to  jail  for  having 
buried  a  co-religionist  in  Sotillo." 

The  matter  was  talked  over  a  few  moments, 
and  then  he  said  : 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  the  house  to 
go  to  jail  or  anywhere  else  until  I  give  you 
permission.  You  are  my  patient  also  (he 
had  prescribed  me  some  ointment  for  some 
slight  kidney  pains),  and  as  your  medical 
adviser  I  forbid  you  to  go  out  until  I  sign 
you  off." 

On  the  strength  of  this  kindly  excess  of 
professional  carefulness,  I  was  able  to  write 
to  the  authorities,  excusing  my  inability  to 
go  to  jail  as  my  doctor,  who  was  also  official 
medical  officer  to  the  village,  had  forbidden 
me  to  go  out  of  doors.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  care  for  my  wife  and  babe 
until  the  former  was  getting  stronger,  and 
until  more  efficient  help  had  come  in  the  shape 
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of  a  capable  young  believer  from  Arenas  de 
San  Pedro. 

Then,  at  my  own  request — for  the  doctor 
was  in  no  hurry  at  all — I  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  fit  condition  to  take  a  short  walk  again 
without  injuring  the  long-suffering  kidneys 
which  had  done  us  such  good  service.  I 
reported  at  the  Town  Hall,  armed  with  an 
attache-case  of  books  and  writing  material, 
and  was  received  courteously  by  the  secre- 
taries, who,  though  underhand  enemies,  were 
always  outwardly  polite,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  the  Alcalde.  This  first  authority 
of  the  village  was  a  gaunt,  sad-looking  man, 
who  united  in  his  own  unimportant -looking 
person  the  double  dignity  of  Alcalde  and 
churchwarden,  making  it  a  rule  to  obey  the 
priest  as  much  in  the  Town  Hall  as  he  did 
in  the  Church.  On  entering  that  morning, 
he  scarcely  deigned  to  return  my  salutation, 
and  at  once  had  a  document  drawn  up,  de- 
livering my  devoted  body  over  to  the  care 
of  the  jailer.  This  was  then  read  rapidly  in 
the  deaf  ears  of  the  village  jack-of -all-trades, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  jailer,  policeman, 
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caretaker  of  the  Town  Hall,  assistant  veter- 
inary, etc.,  etc.,  who  took  me  down  to  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  generally  used  as  a  cloak- 
room, and  locked  me  in. 

The  Lord  graciously  spared  me  from  passing 
the  five  days  in  one  of  the  ordinary  cells, 
which  were  narrow,  damp,  airless  holes,  only 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  grating  in  the 
door,  giving  on  to  a  corridor.  Three  youths 
were  confined  in  one  of  these  while  I  was 
there,  and  after  arranging  boards  for  beds 
they  had  only  two  or  three  square  yards  left 
in  which  to  stand  from  morning  to  night. 

My  prison  had  a  grated  window,  a  table, 
and  two  benches,  which,  placed  together, 
made  quite  a  respectable  bed  at  night. 

My  first  business  was  to  make  friends  with 
my  jailer,  which  was  achieved  for  a  limited 
time  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  silver  ; 
then  I  was  able  quietly  to  settle  down  to 
study  and  reading. 

I  was  at  that  time  studying  the  Psalms,  and 
that  same  morning  I  arrived  at  Psalm  cxlii., 
and  could  not  but  recognise  the  Lord's  voice 
especially  adapted  to  my  circumstances  as  I 
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read  :  "I  cried  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  :  I  said, 
Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my  portion  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Attend  unto  my  cry  ;  for 
I  am  brought  very  low  :  deliver  me  from 
my  persecutors  ;  for  they  are  stronger  than  I. 
Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  praise 
Thy  name  :  the  righteous  shall  compass  me 
about ;  for  Thou  shalt  deal  bountifully  with 


me." 


During  the  day  I  was  allowed  to  receive 
quite  a  few  visitors,  all  the  brethren  and 
friends  coming  along  in  turn  to  visit  "the 
least  of  His  brethren  "  in  prison ;  and  the 
third  day,  being  fine  and  warmer,  my  wife 
was  able  to  take  her  first  walk  abroad  and 
come  and  see  me. 

The  strangest  time  was  at  night,  for  at 
seven  o'clock  our  jailer,  after  carefully  locking 
his  charges  in,  went  home,  and  no  one  ap- 
peared again  until  eight  o'clock  next  morning. 
I  would  continue  studying  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  warming  my  feet  at  a  pan  of  wood 
ashes  which  had  been  brought  up  from  home, 
enjoying  the  undisturbed  quiet.  At  least 
there  was  undisturbed  quiet  as  regards  my 
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cell,  but  my  fellow-prisoners  found  the 
evenings  long,  and  their  only  way  of  passing 
the  weary  hours  was  by  singing  "  flamenco/' 
a  style  of  singing  very  difficult  to  describe, 
and  more  difficult  to  imagine  by  those  who 
have  never  heard  it,  having  the  peculiarity 
of  long-drawn-out  notes  which  go  up  and 
down  over  the  whole  scale  in  a  series  of  rapid 
movements.  The  prisoners'  voices  were 
hoarse  and  tuneless,  their  repertory  limited, 
and  in  the  confined  space  of  the  cells  and 
echoing  corridors  the  effect  was  tremendous 
and  disastrous. 

The  first  evening  I  heard  a  tapping  at  the 
window  and  a  subdued  voice  calling  "  Don 
Ernesto  !  Don  Ernesto  !  "  I  recognised  the 
voice,  and  knew  that  my  nocturnal  visitor 
was  brother  Baltasar,  who,  owing  to  his 
special  characteristics  before  described,  had 
been  unable  to  come  during  the  day,  and  now 
found  the  whole  place  shut  up.  He  was  in 
immense  distress,  and,  in  spite  of  my  en- 
treaties to  leave  things  alone,  insisted  on 
visiting  the  Alcalde  and  other  officials, 
offering  to  sleep  in  the  prison  in  my  place. 
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Of  course,  his  efforts  were  useless,  but  were  a 
proof  of  his  disinterested  love. 

In  municipal  prisons  in  Spain  the  prisoners 
are  not  provided  with  food  or  bedding  ;  they 
are  given  threepence  halfpenny  a  day,  and 
left  to  make  their  own  arrangements.  This 
means  that  relatives  or  friends  have  to  come 
three  times  a  day  to  bring  food  ;  if  the  poor 
prisoner  had  no  friends  or  relatives  in  a 
village,  he  would  presumably  starve.  In  my 
case  my  home  was  only  five  minutes*  walk 
away,  so  that  the  maid-of-all-work  had  to 
make  the  journey  a  number  of  times  a  day 
with  meals,  hot  drinks,  and  wood  ashes 
for  warmth  as  the  weather  was  very  cold. 
My  wife  also  sent  up  blankets  and  pillows, 
with  which  I  was  able  to  make  quite  a 
respectable  bed  on  my  two  benches. 

Children  crowded  round  the  window  to 
see  the  "  Protestante  "  in  prison,  but  it  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  history  of  gospel 
testimony  to  be  made  a  "  spectacle  unto  the 
world,  and  to  angels  and  to  men,"  and  the 
brethren  took  great  delight  in  proclaiming 
that  my  crime  was  no  other  than  one  of  the 
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Seven  Works  of  Mercy  named  in  the  Catholic 
Catechism,  that  of  burying  the  dead. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  I  was  after- 
wards hailed  by  a  rather  loud-voiced  evan- 
gelical paper  asa"  modern  Spanish  martyr,' ' 
but  however  much  I  would  like  to  belong  to 
that  august  company,  I  fear  that  my  title 
to  the  martyr's  crown  is  so  fragile,  and  that 
that  headgear  would  sit  so  awkwardly  on 
me,  that  I  would  rather  abdicate  right  away. 
The  small  amount  of  moral  suffering  and  of 
physical  discomfort  was  far  from  constituting 
a  martyrdom,  though  actually  the  time  seemed 
very  much  longer  than  five  days,  and  the 
whole  incident  is  a  renewed  proof  of  the  bitter 
hatred  of  Rome  to  the  gospel. 

I  was  spared  one  night,  for  I  should  have 
been  freed  on  the  Sunday  morning ;  but  after 
dark  on  Saturday  night,  my  jailer,  remember- 
ing my  little  attentions  perhaps,  told  me  that 
I  could  pack  up  my  things  and  go  home, 
which,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  I  lost  no  time 
in  doing. 


VIII 
"IN  JOURNEYINGS  OFTEN  " 

TRAVELLING  in  Spain!  What  a 
variety  of  memories  the  phrase  con- 
jures up  !  It  would  take  me  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  chapter  to  write  of  travelling  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  present 
I  must  confine  myself  to  the  means  of  loco- 
motion we  have  at  various  times  utilised  in 
this  valley. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
high  road  from  Madrid  to  Arenas  which, 
in  places,  and  at  certain  seasons,  is  quite  a 
good  one  ;  from  this  another  branches  off 
at  Sotillo,  leading  to  Almorox,  the  terminus 
of  a  queer  little  light  railway  from  Madrid. 
A  few  other  roads  of  minor  importance  branch 
off  at  various  places,  and  beside  these  there 
are  "  caminos,"  unprepared  tracks,  used  by 
no  wheeled  vehicle  except  the  indestructible 
bullock-cart.  All  our  regular  centres  of  work 
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are  readily  accessible,  and  other  places  can 
be  reached  by  donkey. 

A  daily  bus  runs  in  combination  with  the 
Almorox  train,  starting  from  the  terminus 
and  reaching  Arenas,  and  vice  versa.  This 
bus  has  become  a  real  institution,  and  our 
children  play  at  the  "  Almorox  bus,"  just 
as  those  at  home  play  at  trains ;  and  when  I 
lay  seriously  ill  in  England  in  1927,  one  of 
my  delirious  dreams  was  of  speeding  down 
the  steep  slope  near  Almorox,  my  fevered 
imagination  picturing  the  arch-enemy  himself 
in  the  driver's  seat.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  it  has  become  a  proverb  and  a  night- 
mare, for  a  long  journey  in  the  Almorox  bus 
in  the  heat  of  summer  is  an  experience  one 
is  not  likely  to  forget.  The  buses  themselves 
are  seemingly  one  of  the  earliest  products  of 
the  Hispano-Suiza  works,  and  form  a  re- 
markable testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of 
motor-construction  in  the  last  decades,  for 
it  is  said  that  these  curiosities  were  bought 
second-hand,  and  have  been  going  strong 
here  for  a  number  of  years.  Until  recently 
the  tyres  were  solid,  but  now  our  prehistoric 
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friends  have  been  rejuvenated  by  pneumatic 
tyres,  and  seem  disposed  to  do  another 
ten  years'  service  yet. 

On  arriving  at  Almorox  from  Madrid,  the 
passengers  who  are  to  continue  towards 
Arenas  find  the  antiquated  vehicle  drawn  up 
in  a  shed  in  the  station  itself  ;  luggage  is  then 
arranged  on  the  imperial,  according  to  the  des- 
tination of  the  passengers ;  and  then  tickets 
are  examined  by  some  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant employees  it  has  been  my  lot  to  find 
in  Spain,  who  forthwith,  with  many  shouts 
and  the  minimum  of  politeness,  pack  their 
motley  crowd  of  passengers  into  the  bus. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  villagers  re- 
turning from  Madrid,  laden  with  sacks, 
M  alforjas "  (a  wide  piece  of  strong  cloth 
with  a  pocket  at  each  end,  which  is  slung 
across  the  shoulder  or  across  their  mounts), 
and  baskets,  dressed  as  elsewhere  described, 
though  there  is  an  increasing  proportion 
who  wear  ugly  adaptations  of  city  wear. 

Let  the  missionary  be  imagined  as  wedged 
between  a  village  woman  with  the  inevitable 
baby  on  one  side  and  a  bulky  countryman  on 
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the  other,  each  laden  with  a  quantity  of 
hand  luggage  which  would  frighten  an  English 
porter.  Let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Spanish  villager  has  a  horror 
of  washing  his  body  in  water,  and  is  very 
fond  of  such  odorous  foods  as  onion  and 
garlic.  The  weather  is  swelteringly  hot, 
and  no  drink  is  to  be  got.  The  packing  pro- 
cess continues,  with  all  the  passengers  talk- 
ing at  once,  the  men's  talk  often  becoming  a 
shout,  and  that  of  the  women  a  shrill  shriek. 
At  last  the  unpleasant -looking  driver  struggles 
viciously  with  the  hand-starter,  and,  after 
a  few  ineffectual  attempts,  one  is  startled  by 
a  series  of  rapid,  hard,  dry  explosions  which 
originate  a  tremendous  trepidation  in  the 
whole  vehicle,  the  inside  of  which  begins  to 
fill  at  the  same  time  with  petrol  fumes.  The 
men  try  to  help  in  the  good  work  of  thicken- 
ing the  atmosphere  by  lighting  their  rough, 
home-made  cigarettes,  and  soon  one  is  nearly 
choked  by  the  mixture  of  acrid  fumes.  There 
is  a  great  scraping  of  gears,  and  the  monster 
jerks  forward,  beginning  to  trundle  along, 
and  slowly — very  slowly — to  climb  the  hill 
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which  leads  out  of  the  town.  Then  the 
"  pleasure  "  is  added  to  by  the  bumping  over 
innumerable  pot-holes,  and  by  the  influx  of 
clouds  of  dust  through  the  windows,  such 
dust  that  one  is  soon  doubtful  as  to  the 
original  colour  of  one's  suit,  and  a  literal 
deposit  forms  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat. 

I  have  said  that  the  rate  of  progress  up 
the  hill  is  painfully  slow,  but,  once  on  the  top 
of  the  rise,  our  antediluvian  friend  thinks 
it  time  to  sustain  its  reputation  for  speed, 
and,  placed  in  neutral,  rattles  down  the 
steep,  winding  slope  on  the  other  side  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  with  such  a  rattling  of  glass 
and  creaking  of  boards  that  one  wonders  how 
the  vehicle  sticks  together.  It  was  such  a 
run  that  reproduced  itself  with  added  horrors 
in  my  feverish  dreams.  One  must  do  justice 
to  the  driver,  however,  for  were  he  not 
amazingly  expert,  he  could  never  negotiate 
the  curves,  and  cross  the  narrow  bridge  at  the 
bottom  without  smashing;  and  I  believe 
that  the  Almorox  line  has  a  very  good  record 
as  regards  freedom  from  serious  accidents. 

These    journeys    are    often    enlivened    by 
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violent  arguments  among  the  passengers, 
but  one  soon  learns  that  these  are  not  as 
serious  as  the  amount  of  shouting  would  seem 
to  indicate.  At  other  times,  servant -girls, 
returning  to  their  homes  from  Madrid,  treat 
us  to  a  free  concert  in  which  they  shriek  out, 
in  the  shriekiest  feminine  treble,  the  street 
songs  they  have  learnt  in  the  capital.  This 
is  in  part  due  to  uncontrollable  excitement 
because  they  are  getting  near  their  "  pueblo  " 
(town  or  village),  and  partly  to  stave  off  the 
bus-sickness  which  often  attacks  the  female 
portion  of  the  passengers  on  these  journeys 
—  but  that  part  is  better  imagined  than 
described,  or,  better  still,  should  be  left 
unimagined. 

There  are  splendid  bus  services  running 
directly  from  Madrid  to  Arenas,  but  the 
journeys  are  generally  too  normal  to  be 
interesting,  though,  as  regards  the  passengers, 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Almorox  bus 
are  reproduced. 

During  our  first  year  in  Piedralaves,  funds 
were  short,  and  buses  dear  and  inconvenient, 
so    we    often    walked    from    Piedralaves    to 
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Sotillo  and  vice  versa,  a  distance  of  some 
seven  miles  each  way.  We  used  to  enjoy  the 
first  half,  but  the  last  miles  seemed  leagues, 
and  when  on  the  top  of  that  one  had  a  round 
of  visits  to  make,  meals  to  prepare,  and  a 
meeting  to  conduct,  it  was  pretty  wearing. 
Sometimes  we  would  borrow  Sra  Felisa's 
donkey ;  and  one  day,  when  it  was  to  be  sold, 
we  ventured  to  buy  it  for  the  sum  of  about 
£2  10s.  He  was  called  the  "  Evangelico," 
because  of  his  services  to  the  gospel,  and, 
though  small,  was  hardy  and  strong.  He 
certainly  did  us  good  service,  for  he  earned  his 
own  keep  by  bringing  wood  as  well  as  taking 
us  to  Sotillo  and  Casavieja  when  necessary. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  a  seven-mile 
donkey  ride  is  a  pure  delight  and  an  un- 
diluted pleasure,  for,  as  Stevenson  found  with 
his  "Modestine,"  if  these  all  too  intelligent 
animals  are  not  taken  in  hand  by  an  experi- 
enced person  armed  with  a  stick,  the  sight 
of  which  would  make  any  R.S.P.C.A.  dame 
faint,  they  just  "  play  up "  to  the  top  of 
their  bent.  They  assume  a  flagging,  weary 
air,  and  their  step  slows  down  more  and  more 
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until  they  come  to  a  sheer  halt,  as  if  they 
were  too  utterly  weary  to  advance  a  single 
step  more.  But  let  no  charitable  person 
suppose  that  the  beastie  should  at  once  be 
carefully  led  to  a  stable  and  given  a  peck 
of  oats,  for  but  let  an  experienced  donkey- 
man  come  near  and  give  a  shrill  whistle, 
with  a  friendly  tap  on  the  haunches,  and  that 
same  poor  fainting  donkey  will  prick  up  its 
ears  and  trot  gaily  along  with  not  the 
slightest  signs  of  fatigue.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated the  whole  journey  is  made  up  of  desperate 
shouts  of  "  Arre  !  "  (Gee  up  !)  and  whacks 
with  a  stick  on  the  seemingly  insensible 
hindquarters  of  the  animal,  which  are  followed 
by  languid  little  spurts  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Evangelico,"  and  then  a  rapid  decline  into 
the  former  easy  pace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
"  j°g~j°g~j0&  "  movement  seems  to  get  into 
one's  bones,  and,  speaking  personally  at  any 
rate,  the  unnatural  posture  produces  acute 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  a 
numbing  of  the  legs,  until  at  last  one  decides 
that  aching  feet  might  be  preferable,  and 
stops  the  gallant  steed  in  order  to  dismount. 
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But  we  honour  the  memory  of  the  "  Evan- 
geHco,"  for  he  helped  us  over  many  a  bad 
bit  until  the  days  of  the  motor-cycle. 

Journeys  on  a  motor-cycle  between  moun- 
tain villages  are  thrilling  experiences  when 
all  goes  well,  and  some  such  means  of  loco- 
motion is  a  necessity  in  a  regular  "  parish  " 
of  over  fifty  kilometres ;  but  without  going 
into  details,  I  leave  the  motor  enthusiasts 
the  task  of  conjuring  up  visions  of  plugs 
and  punctures,  breaks  and  mends,  cumber- 
some bullock  and  mule  carts  always  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road,  set  in  a  background 
of  pot-holes  and  hairpin  bends. 

But  may  the  tent  and  altar  be  our  symbol, 
and  the  journeyings  continue  until  He  shall 
usher  us  into  His  everlasting  tabernacles  ! 

Obituary  Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  Almorox 
buses  have  been  withdrawn  from  active  service.     R.I. P. 


IX 
A  VISIT  TO  CASAVIEJA 

AT  some  eight  kilometres  to  the  west  of 
Piedralaves  there  is  a  large  village, 
or  rather  town,  called  Casavieja,  which 
still  remains  primitive  and  rustic  to  the 
last  degree.  In  Mr.  Rhodes' s  first  visits 
there  he  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  I  remember  that  when  he  first  introduced 
me  to  the  place,  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
have  an  impromptu  meeting  in  a  house, 
distribute  tracts,  and  get  out  again  quickly 
before  any  trouble  began.  But  that  day 
seemed  to  mark  a  change  of  feeling  in 
Casavieja,  and  in  succeeding  visits  the  whole 
temper  of  the  people  was  more  friendly. 

From  Piedralaves  we  made  frequent  visits, 
generally  arranged  in  this  way.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  advise  Sra  Felisa  of  the 
intended  journey,  asking  her  company  and 

that  of  her  husband,  Sr  Julian,  if  he  were  in 
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the  village,  which  invitation  she  would  receive 
with  a  sniff  of  joy.  The  hour  of  starting 
would  vary  with  the  time  of  the  year,  being, 
in  winter,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  midday 
meal ,  but  later  in  summer,  to  avoid  the  worst 
heat  of  the  day.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
ask  Felisa  to  be  at  our  house  at  least  an  hour 
before  the  actual  hour  of  starting,  as  an  hour 
more  or  less  to  her  was  all  one ;  but  withal 
she  would  generally  manage  to  come  running 
after  us,  very  out  of  breath  by  the  hurry 
of  the  last  moment.  The  "  alforjas  "  would 
be  hung  on  the  donkey,  having  tracts  and 
books  in  one  side  and  eatables  in  the  other, 
and,  like  soldiers  prepared  for  the  campaign, 
we  would  make  our  way  through  the  dirty 
streets  of  Piedralaves,  over  two  of  the  streams 
whose  function  it  is  to  carry  away  the  refuse 
of  the  place,  and  so  on  to  the  high  road. 

This  wound  westward  along  the  skirts  of 
the  Gredos  Mountains,  which  rose  majestically 
on  our  right,  snow-capped  in  winter,  but 
always  beautiful.  The  lower  slopes  were 
occupied  by  vineyards,  olive-yards,  as  well 
as  by  other  cultivated  pieces  of  ground ;  but 
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higher  up  was  a  vast  extension  of  pine  forests, 
like  a  dark  green  mantle  wrapped  closely 
round  the  steep  slopes,  the  depth  of  colour 
varying  according  to  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  declining  sun.  Above  were  the  naked 
peaks  of  grey  granite,  often  half  covered  and 
half  revealed  by  wisps  of  light  cloud  gathering 
around  their  summits,  and  doubly  beautiful 
when  a  covering  of  snow  of  virgin  purity 
gave  them  an  appearance  of  ineffable  aloof- 
ness and  distance.  On  our  left  was  the  Tietar 
valley,  pleasantly  wooded  by  cork  trees, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  olive-yards,  varied  by 
arable  land  and  some  pastures.  Beyond  the 
river  the  ground  rose  swiftly  again  into  a 
minor  mountain  range,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Toledo  Mountains. 

Along  the  road  we  would  meet  peasants 
journeying  from  village  to  village  or  from 
field  to  field,  generally  mounted  on  donkeys, 
or  conducting  their  slow-moving  bullock- 
carts.  These  last  were  guided  by  a  man  who 
stalked  slowly  on  in  front  of  the  oxen,  with  his 
long  sharp-pointed  goad  over  his  shoulder, 
turning   round   occasionally   to   prod   either 
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one  or  the  other  of  his  strong  but  sluggish 
charges.  « 

We  would  take  it  in  turns  to  sit  on  the 
"Evangelico,"  who  would  toddle  along,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  hurt  himself,  only  mending 
his  pace  if  another  donkey  should  happen 
to  be  in  the  company,  when  he  would  show 
off  his  best  paces  in  order  to  beat  his  rival. 

The  singing  of  choruses  and  hymns  would 
help  to  shorten  the  journey,  and  in  something 
under  two  hours  we  would  sight  the  church 
tower  and  the  closely-packed  houses  of 
Casavieja. 

Our  first  care  would  be  to  find  some  suitable 
house  for  the  meeting  at  night — this  being 
somewhat  difficult,  not  for  lack  of  friendly 
people  who  would  do  us  this  service,  but 
because  the  men  would  be  working  in  the 
fields  until  late,  leaving  the  village  half 
deserted.  We  could  always  count  on  the 
house  of  a  believing  married  couple,  Satur- 
nino  and  Valentina ;  but  it  was  not  convenient 
for  all  the  meetings  because  of  its  retired 
position.  Once  the  house  was  decided  on, 
we  would  take  our  tracts  and  make  the  round 
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of  the  streets,  giving  literature,  and  inviting 
to  the  meeting.  Our  Piedralaves  companions 
would  do  excellent  service  in  this  way,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  round  conversations 
in  the  houses  and  streets  would  often  develop 
into  impromptu  meetings,  in  which  our 
message  would  be  listened  to  readily,  though 
perhaps  more  because  of  hatred  to  the  clergy 
than  because  of  any  sense  of  soul  need. 
This  universal  friendliness  has  been  modified 
somewhat  lately  as  a  result  of  the  bitter 
propaganda  of  the  priests  against  us,  who 
tell  the  people  that  they  will  be  left  un- 
baptized,  unmarried,  and  unburied  if  they 
talk  to  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  suffering 
eternal  perdition — threats  which  to  us  mean 
nothing,  but  are  terrible  to  ignorant  people 
who  have  never  known  anything  outside  the 
Romish  Church. 

The  houses  in  Casavieja  are  roughly  built, 
but  have  often  a  spacious  kitchen  and  balcony. 
After  supper  we  would  make  our  way  to  the 
house  decided  on,  and  in  such  a  kitchen 
— dirt-floored  probably,  and  destitute  of  all 
furniture   except   a   few   chairs,   stools,    and 
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shelves — we  would  find  a  group  of  people 
already  awaiting  us,  the  women  sitting  on  the 
chairs  and  stools,  children  arranged  tailor- 
fashion  on  the  floor,  and  men  and  youths 
standing  round  the  wall.  The  preacher  would 
get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tiny  olive-oil 
lamp  hung  on  the  shelf  of  the  chimney,  in 
order  to  see  to  read  the  Word,  and  would 
have  before  him,  under  a  canopy  of  sausages, 
the  poorly -clad  but  picturesque  peasant  com- 
pany, dimly  seen  in  the  feeble  light.  Hymns 
would  be  sung  and  the  Word  proclaimed, 
an  effort  being  made  to  find  some  chord 
in  their  joyless  lives  which  would  respond  to 
the  story  of  Redeeming  Love.  The  spiritual 
ground,  trodden  down  for  centuries  by  the 
feet  of  the  Devil's  henchmen,  was  almost 
as  hard  and  unpromising  as  the  dirt  floor  of 
the  room,  but  "sow  ye  beside  all  waters" 
was  the  command,  and  in  some  hidden 
corners  the  seed  will  have  fallen,  to  bring 
forth  "  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a 
hundred  fold." 

For  many  months,  until  we  rented  a  house 
in  Casavieja,  we  made  it  a  rule  to  get  back 
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to  our  home  in  Piedralaves  that  same  night. 
In  summer  these  midnight  walks  would  be 
very  wonderful,  though  sheer  weariness  often 
prevented  full  enjoyment.  The  moon  would 
rise  and  shed  its  enchanted  light  over  the 
whole  scene  ;  the  air  would  be  full  of  the 
scent  of  a  thousand  aromatic  plants  and 
herbs  ;  the  night  birds  would  cry  from  the 
fields  and  valley  below ;  and  a  song  of  praise 
would  rise  from  our  hearts  because,  by  the 
Lord's  grace,  the  seed  was  being  sown  in  the 
heart  of  dark  and  bigoted  Spain. 


X 

A  MOONLIGHT  CONCERT 

THE  present  sketch  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  incident,  but  may  well 
be  included  as  showing  the  picturesque 
"  side-shows "  which  sometimes  enliven  a 
missionary's  life  in  Spain. 

In  the  summer  of  1927  an  old  friend,  Dr. 
Beinhauer,  did  us  the  honour  of  staying 
with  us  in  our  shanty  in  Piedralaves.  He  is 
lecturer  in  Spanish  in  Cologne  University, 
but  beside  his  special  linguistic  gift,  he  is  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  his  beloved  violin 
is  his  inseparable  companion. 

Interested  in  all  the  picturesque  and  typi- 
cal of  Spanish  villages,  he  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  village  musicians,  who  formed 
a  small  band,  playing  guitars,  similar  in- 
struments called  bandurrias,  a  violin,  and, 
strangest  instrument  of  all,  a  water-pot, 
which,  on  being  blown  into,  produces  a  soft 
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booming  note,  which  makes  a  very  agreeable 
accompaniment  to  the  stringed  instruments. 
These  musicians  cannot  read  a  note  of  music, 
but  have  such  well-developed  musical  ears 
that  their  concerts,  as  they  serenade  the 
brides  or  patrol  the  village  on  the  eve  of 
feast-days,  produce  a  charming  and  romantic 
effect.  The  quaintest  member  of  the  band 
is  the  violinist,  who,  when  seated,  holds  the 
stem  of  his  antiquated  instrument  firmly  on 
his  knee  and  saws  away  with  a  regular  grim 
determination  which  reminds  one  of  a  wood- 
cutter rather  than  of  a  violinist. 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Beinhauer  was 
with  us  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  great  festivals 
to  the  Virgin,  when  the  band  patrolled  the 
streets  all  night  long.  We  had  all  retired  to 
rest  for  some  time  when  the  musicians  made 
a  determined  halt  outside  our  house,  exhaust- 
ing all  their  limited  repertory.  We  were 
content  to  listen  from  between  the  sheets, 
but  our  friend's  musical  nerves  were  soon 
tingling  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  go 
to  the  balcony,  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
effect.      Hearing   this    we    all,    wrapped    in 
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dressing-gowns  and  overcoats,  went  out  to 
join  him.  He  had  already  seized  his  violin, 
and  from  the  balcony  above  added  an  im- 
promptu accompaniment  to  the  music  of 
the  rustic  orchestra  below.  The  musicians 
were  so  charmed  that  as  soon  as  their  piece 
was  over  they  began  to  shout  :  "  Play  us  a 
piece,  sir !  Play  us  a  piece  !  "  It  was 
an  extraordinary  scene :  the  bright  light  of 
an  August  moon  lit  up  the  rough  houses  and 
the  upturned,  expectant  faces  of  the  little 
crowd  below,  while  Beinhauer,  wrapped  in  a 
voluminous  dressing-gown  of  mine,  seized 
his  instrument,  and,  inspired  by  the  unusual 
and  poetical  circumstances,  made  it  speak, 
sing,  weep,  and  laugh  in  a  masterly  im- 
provisation. When  he  ceased,  the  small 
nocturnal  audience  burst  into  warm  applause, 
their  artistic  southern  nature  responding  to 
the  musical  appeal,  the  moonlight  concert  in 
the  Protestant's  house  being  talked  about 
among  them  to  this  day. 


XI 
A  VILLAGE  "MATANZA" 

ONE  of  the  things  which  most  strikes  a 
visitor  to  Spanish  villages  is  the 
haunting  poverty  on  every  hand.  There  is 
so  little  ready  money  that  it  is  a  tremendous 
problem  for  the  poorer  villagers  to  clothe 
their  families  at  all  decently.  Woollen 
wear  is  unknown,  and  the  same  thin  cotton 
garments  have  to  serve  during  the  crude 
Castilian  winter  as  in  the  scorching  summer, 
and  are  patched  and  re-patched  until  it  is 
often  a  puzzle  to  know  what  the  original 
cloth  might  have  been.  As  regards  food, 
however,  though  scarcity  and  absolute  hunger 
are  all  too  frequent,  the  situation  is  allevi- 
ated somewhat  by  the  following  facts. 

Most  villagers,  however  poor,  have  some 
plots  of  land  which  are  their  own,  and  in  these 
are  able  to  cultivate  potatoes,  haricot  beans 

(their  staple  and  most  economical  dish),  and 
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other  crops,  which  enables  them  to  eat,  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  year.  Those  who  have 
no  ground  are  often  able  to  sow  in  another 
person's  field,  on  the  condition  that  the  crop 
is  shared  between  the  sower  and  the  owner 
of  the  land. 

As  regards  meat,  the  great  solution  of  the 
problem  is  the  "  Matanza,"  or  pig-killing. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  ignorant  of  the 
country  and  its  conditions  to  understand 
the  vast  importance  of  this  function  to  the 
villager,  and  the  sadness  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  "  kill/1  Generally  they  buy  a  tiny 
piglet,  and  rear  it  themselves  until  December 
or  later,  which  is  the  great  killing-time, 
though  they  think  it  worth  while  even  if 
they  have  to  buy  a  full-grown  pig  for  the 
occasion,  for,  being  preserved  in  various 
ways,  it  means  that  they  can  have  the 
important  addition  of  meat  to  their  otherwise 
thin  diet  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  morsel  of  something  for 
the  men  to  take  with  them  to  their  work  in 
the  fields.  Butcher's  meat  is  scarce,  and 
to  them  expensive,  so,  failing  the  products  of 
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these  useful  though  despised  animals,  many 
families  would  have  an  all  but  meatless 
diet. 

The  pig  is  killed  outside  the  doors  of  the 
houses  in  the  public  street,  is  scorched  in  a 
fire  of  brushwood  made  in  the  same  con- 
venient place,  is  scraped,  and  hung  inside  the 
door  until  the  time  comes  later  for  it  to  be  cut 
up.  In  the  meantime  invitations  are  sent  to 
relatives  and  friends  to  come  and  eat  the 
midday  and  evening  meal  with  the  family, 
for  in  these  half-starved  villages,  as  among 
our  savage  ancestors,  a  time  of  eating  is  a 
time  of  rejoicing  and  festivities.  Even  before 
the  midday  meal  it  is  usual  to  take  a  "  snack," 
consisting  of  the  piggie's  liver  fried  with 
onions — a  right  savoury  dish.  The  women 
and  their  helpers  are  kept  very  busy,  for 
besides  preparing  huge  meals  for  a  crowd  of 
people,  they  have  to  make  the  "  morcilla," 
a  kind  of  black-pudding  made  of  pulped 
marrow,  rice,  and  sometimes  breadcrumbs, 
and  later  the  "  chorizo,"  a  hard  sausage 
flavoured  with  red  pepper,  very  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  salting  hams 
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and  conserving  other  parts  of  the  pig  in  red 
pepper. 

In  Piedralaves  we  were  always  invited 
to  the  matanzas  of  Baltasar,  Felisa,  and 
Mariano.  On  arriving  at  the  dinner-hour, 
one  would  find  huge  earthen  pots  at  the 
fire,  some  standing  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
containing  the  principal  stew,  either  haricot 
beans  or  potatoes,  seasoned  with  garlic, 
onions,  and  red  pepper,  with  some  oil 
or  fat  to  give  substance.  The  meat  would 
be  served  afterwards  by  itself.  We  would 
sit  round  the  small  tables,  each  armed  with  a 
spoon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  dipping  into  a 
common  dish,  and  accompanying  the  spoon 
with  the  piece  of  bread  to  save  the  drippings. 
The  meat,  fat,  and  "  chorizo "  would  be 
placed  on  the  table,  cut  up  into  more  or  less 
small  pieces ;  we  would  exchange  our  spoon 
for  a  fork,  and  the  dipping  process  would  be 
repeated.  Wine  would  be  passed  round  from 
time  to  time  in  a  glass  or  jug.  Afterwards 
generally  came  their  great  luxury  —  rice 
pudding,  or  as  they  say  "  rice  with  milk/' 
flavoured    with    cinnamon    and    eaten    cold. 
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With  each  dish  the  host  considered  it  his 
duty  to  urge  one  to  eat  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
human  capacity.  If  one  protested,  he  would 
use  his  last  terrible  argument,  "  You  despise 
my  food,"  in  which  case,  to  avoid  offence, 
one  would  have  to  set  to  work  again.  It 
doesn't  sound  very  orthodox  to  talk  about 
over-eating  for  the  gospel's  sake,  but  it  is 
precisely  what  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
do  on  more  than  one  of  such  occasions.  I 
remember  one  terrible  "matanza"  after- 
noon, when  I  could  do  nothing  except  drink 
cups  of  tea  and  try  to  make  up  my  mind  for 
the  ordeal  of  the  evening. 

Such  times  were  very  useful  for  making 
contacts,  however ;  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
believers  it  was  always  possible  to  finish  up 
the  day  with  hymn-singing  and  a  word  to 
the  guests,  many  of  whom  would  probably 
never  come  to  a  gospel  meeting.  Baltasar 
would  come  out  especially  strong  at  these 
times,  trotting  out  his  usual  little  sermon  on 
prayer,  to  which  a  discourse  on  John  iii. 
would  be  added  on  special  occasions. 


XII 
GUISANDO 

AT  some  five  or  six  kilometres  above 
Arenas,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  range,  is  found  the  village 
of  Guisando.  There  is  a  so-called  high  road 
leading  to  it  from  Arenas,  but  the  detour 
is  so  great,  and  the  surface  so  atrocious  owing 
to  the  continual  passing  of  mule-carts  laden 
with  timber,  that  we  always  go  up  by  the  old 
mountain-path,  which  is  considerably  shorter 
and  pleasanter. 

On  leaving  the  high  road,  the  rough,  uneven 
path  leads  ever  upward,  passing  round  huge 
boulders  and  through  thick-set  pine  woods, 
being  painfully  steep  in  parts ;  but  having  some 
little  stretches  where  it  is  easier  going  as  it 
winds  round  some  mountain-side.  A  magni- 
ficent panorama  opens  out  before  us  as  we 
pause  to  take  breath  in  these  stretches.    Away 

on  our  right  we  can  make  out  the  houses 
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and  towers  of  picturesque  Arenas  ;  at  our 
feet  is  a  steep,  narrow  valley,  the  sides  of  which 
are  pine  clad ;  and  on  the  farther  side  rise 
more  heights,  which  finally  merge  into  the 
majestic  mountain  range  beyond. 

At  last  we  rejoin  the  high  road,  and  olive- 
yards  covering  the  slopes  warn  us  that  we 
are  approaching  the  village.  A  valley  now 
begins  to  open  out  on  our  left,  and  from  below 
we  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  mountain  stream 
rushing  along  its  rocky  bed.  Then,  at  a 
sudden  bend  in  the  road,  we  catch  sight  of 
Guisando,  and  are  forced  to  stand  and 
exclaim  in  admiration  as  we  see  the  quaint 
cluster  of  white  houses  huddled  together 
in  a  hollow  under  the  overshadowing  and 
aggressive  mountains.  This  beautiful  and 
picturesque  village  is  hidden  at  the  end  of  a 
huge  natural  cul-de-sac,  for,  though  another 
road  leaves  the  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  it  is  at  first  almost  parallel  to  the 
one  by  which  we  enter,  being  cut  along  the 
mountain  forming  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  while  northward,  toward  the  "  sierra/' 
there    are   neither  roads   nor   paths,    unless 
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they  be  those  known  to  the  wild  goats  and 
wolves. 

The  village  itself  is  a  maze  of  steep,  cobbled 
streets,  so  narrow  that  the  outstanding  eaves 
and  gables  on  either  side  almost  touch.  The 
little  "  Plaza  "  is  so  small  that  at  first  one 
believes  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  street .  Most  of  the  men  still  wear 
the  regional  costume,  while  the  women, 
besides  the  typical  dress  of  full,  many-coloured 
skirts  and  blouses,  worn  with  large  neck- 
laces and  pendants,  have  the  strange  idea 
of  using  up  their  men-folk's  old  felt  hats. 
The  crown,  often  holey,  is  pushed  out,  the 
brim  is  pulled  down,  and,  hey  presto  !  they 
have  a  hat  which  they  would  not  exchange 
for  the  latest  Parisian  model.  To  the  stranger 
the  effect  is  most  quaint,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  more  than  one  other  mountain  village 
where  such  a  thing  is  done. 

As  regards  the  Work,  the  chief  figure  in 
Guisando  is  Pedro.  He  is  a  quaint  per- 
sonality, dark-skinned,  ugly,  with  a  mouth 
so  wide  that  when  he  laughs  it  seems  like 
an    open    portmanteau.      He    has    a    great 
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affection  for  a  black  waterproof  cap,  so  much 
so  that  we  sometimes  wonder  whether  he 
even  takes  it  off  in  order  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  for 
Sunday  best  wears  a  black  velveteen  suit 
in  which  he  seems  to  be  a  foreign-looking 
"  coster  "  who  has  lost  his  "  pearlies/'  His 
mother  had  wanted  him  to  be  a  priest,  and  he 
had  actually  begun  some  studies  with  this 
end  in  view,  but  finally  he  desisted,  though  he 
remained  a  devout  Catholic.  Years  after- 
ward, while  working  with  Sr  Julian  of 
Arenas,  he  set  to  work  to  convince  him  of  the 
errors  of  Protestantism,  but  was  so  struck 
by  what  he  heard  of  the  gospel  during  the 
discussion  that  he  forgot  his  arguments,  and 
set  to  work  to  seek  the  truth.  He  studied 
the  Scriptures  with  great  earnestness,  and 
despite  his  rusticity,  some  strange  ideas,  and 
a  good  deal  of  obstinacy,  he  has  become 
the  most  spiritual-minded  and  most  useful 
brother  in  this  part  of  the  field. 

In  great  part  through  his  influence,  three 
others  of  his  village  have  come  into  the 
light.  The  most  enlightened  of  these, 
Sra  Maria,  was  baptized  in   Sotillo  in  April 
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1929 ;  another,  Sra  Filomena,  in  the  river 
above  Arenas  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year ; 
and  now  the  son  of  the  latter  gives  evidence 
of  the  New  Birth. 

Maria,  a  fine  type  of  village  woman,  gives 
an  excellent  testimony,  even  before  her 
ungodly  husband,  who,  while  personally 
friendly  to  us,  does  not  accept  the  gospel. 
After  the  baptism,  a  half-witted  youth  was 
set  on  to  tease  the  husband  about  the  matter, 
and  asked  him  what  Maria's  new  name  would 
be  now  that  the  Protestants  had  baptized  her. 
Now  it  happens  that  her  maiden  name,  always 
kept  by  married  women  in  Spain,  is  "  Bueno  " 
(that  is,  "Good"),  so  the  man  promptly 
replied  :  "  Before  she  was  called  Maria  Good, 
and  now  she  is  called  Maria  Better." 

In  Maria's  back  room  was  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  united  groups  of  Arenas  and 
Guisando,  after  the  baptism  of  the  majority 
of  them  in  Sotillo  ;  it  was  a  time  of  great 
joy  and  of  great  promise.  All  the  promise, 
maybe,  has  not  been  realised,  but  a  founda- 
tion was  made  which  we  trust  may  yet 
be  more  fully  built  upon. 
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Pedro  now  works  at  some  three  leagues 
from  Guisando,  but  he  steadfastly  returns 
to  his  village  on  foot  every  Sunday,  in  order 
to  break  bread  with  the  little  flock  there, 
and  preach  the  gospel  at  night.  The  hour 
at  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  is 
very  elastic,  and  Pedro's  preaching  more 
homely  and  forceful  than  learned  and 
eloquent ;  but  it  is  a  great  cheer  to  see  at 
least  one  real  elder  and  minister  raised  up 
from  among  the  people  themselves,  under 
whose  care  the  few  sheep  are  fed  and  the 
gospel  is  preached  to  others. 


XIII 
THE  BAPTISM  OF  FILOMENA 

IN  July-August  of  1929  we  had  already 
decided  to  make  Arenas  de  San  Pedro 
our  future  centre,  but  had  not  yet  made  the 
move,  and  in  the  meantime  were  spending  a 
month  in  Casavieja,  while  our  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buffard  of  the  Spanish  Gospel 
Mission,  were  honouring  us  by  occupying  our 
Piedralaves  shanty  for  a  season.  Their  time 
there  was  drawing  short,  and  it  was  decided 
that  we  should  organise  a  picnic  in  Arenas  as 
a  farewell  act.  Our  party  made  the  journey 
to  Arenas  the  previous  day,  where  we  stayed 
with  our  Arenas  brethren ;  but  Mr.  Buffard 
and  his  party  were  to  arrive  by  car  that  same 
morning.  We  spent  long  hours  waiting  for 
them,  lamenting  that  they  should  have  been 
delayed,  but  afterwards  we  saw  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  arranging.  In  the  meantime, 
without    knowing    anything    of    our    plans, 
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Pedro  and  Filomena  had  had  time  to  come 
down  from  Guisando  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness, so  that  when  at  last  our  visitors  were 
able  to  overcome  their  difficulties  and  arrive, 
we  were  able  to  invite  our  Guisando  friends 
to  form  part  of  our  excursion. 

In  several  trips  of  Mr.  Buffard's  hard- 
working Morris  we  were  all  transported  to 
the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  picnic.  Imagine 
a  spot  where  a  small  river  alternately  forces 
its  way  between  boulders  and  over  stones, 
or  drops  into  quiet  pools  and  backwaters, 
overshadowed  by  secular  chestnut  trees, 
whose  large  and  closely-hung  leaves  afford 
a  deep  and  refreshing  shade.  Under  those 
trees,  where  a  stretch  of  short  grass  was 
hemmed  in  by  boulders,  we  formed  our 
camp,  and  the  small  fry  were  soon  enjoying 
a  dip  in  the  clear  water  of  the  stream.  Older 
persons  followed  their  example,  seeking  retired 
pools  higher  up  the  river,  while  Sra  Andrea, 
our  Arenas  "mother  in  Israel"  and  her 
helpers,  laboured  round  the  camp-fire  pre- 
paring the  midday  meal. 

We    had    purposed    having    an    open-air 
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meeting  for  the  spiritual  refreshment  of  the 

believers  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  presence 

of  our  elderly  sister  Filomena  from  Guisando 

changed  our  thoughts.     She  had  been  desiring 

Baptism,  so  it  was  asked:   "  Here  is  water; 

what    doth    hinder    her   to    be    baptized  ?  " 

It   is   difficult   for   even   an   English   village 

woman  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  Filomena 

that  day.    It  was  the  first  time  in  a  fairly 

long  life  that  she  had  been  in  a  motor-driven 

vehicle,  and  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 

in  the  company  of  so  many  strange  people, 

some   of   them   foreigners.     She   must   have 

felt  like  some  wild  mountain  bird  suddenly 

let  loose  in  a  crowded  drawing-room.     Then 

it  was  put  to  her  that,  if  she  so  desired,  she 

might   take   advantage   of  this   opportunity 

of  following  her  Lord  in  Baptism.     Despite 

her  perturbation,  and  the  fact  that  she  had 

never  had  her  body  in  water  in  her  life  before — 

which  is  a  most  terrible  experience  for  most 

villagers — her  answer  was  a  quiet  but  steady 

affirmative. 

A  journey  was  made  to  Arenas  in  order  to 

bring  up  the  necessary  changes  of  clothes  for 
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the  candidate  and  for  Mr.  Buffard,  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  do  the  baptizing ;  and 
in  the  meantime  I  searched  for  a  suitable 
place  for  the  ceremony.  Some  two  hundred 
yards  above  our  picnic  ground  was  a  quiet 
pool  overshadowed  by  trees  on  the  far  side, 
and  lined  with  boulders,  but  on  the  nearer 
side  a  tiny  beach  of  fine  sand  had  been  formed, 
and  from  it  the  water  increased  gradually 
in  depth  until  it  was  about  waist  deep. 
Around  the  beach  and  up  the  steeply-sloping 
bank  of  the  stream  was  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, where  rocks  did  duty  for  seats, 
making  a  beautiful  auditorium  for  our  small 
congregation. 

Mr.  Buffard  finally  appeared  from  behind 
a  rock,  clad  in  a  mechanic's  suit  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Santiago,  a  young  Arenas  brother ; 
and  Filomena  from  behind  another,  draped 
in  clothes  belonging  to  Sra  Andrea. 

But  we  were  far  too  consciously  in  the 
Lord's  presence  to  think  of  strange  clothing ; 
and  that  fair  spot  became  another  Bethel 
to  us  as  the  sound  of  our  messages  and  hymns 
of  praise  mixed  itself  with  the  voice  of  the 
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waters ;  and  the  deep  beauty  and  meaning  of 
the  act  were  rendered  doubly  clear  in  such 
natural  and  apostolic  surroundings  as  our 
sister  went  down  into  the  waters,  signifying 
her  death  and  burial  with  Christ  to  the  world 
and  sin,  and  her  resurrection  to  a  new  life 
in  union  with  a  glorified  Saviour. 

Such  acts  cannot  be  celebrated  publicly 
in  Spain  except  in  authorised  halls,  but  the 
loneliness  of  the  spot  we  had  chosen  gave 
us  a  liberty  ungranted  by  human  laws,  while 
no  Gothic  temple  could  have  compared 
in  beauty  with  the  blue  dome  of  heaven, 
nor  organ  with  Nature's  orchestra. 


XIV 
A  FIRST  VISIT  TO  SOTO  SERRANO 

IT  was  in  the  summer  of  1925  that  I  first 
heard  the  name  of  Soto  Serrano.  A 
young  man  from  Cook's  office  presented 
himself  one  morning  outside  the  hall  in  Calle 
Trafalgar  in  Madrid,  telling  me  of  an  uncle 
of  his,  Juan  Antonio  by  name,  who,  while 
working  in  New  York,  had  heard  the  gospel 
and  had  been  converted,  and,  on  returning 
to  his  village,  had  begun  to  preach,  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  persecution  had 
been  raised  against  him.  In  his  zeal  this 
good  brother  had  obviously  gone  far  outside 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  had  also 
committed  the  error  of  mixing  politics  with 
the  gospel,  being  finally  saved  from  imprison- 
ment or  a  heavy  fine  only  by  the  loyalty 
of  his  neighbours,  who  refused  to  witness 
against  him. 

His    nephew,    who    knew    some    English, 
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attended  an  English  class  which,  with  a  view 
of  attracting  more  intelligent  people  to  the 
gospel,  we  were  running  in  Madrid  the  follow- 
ing autumn  and  winter ;  and,  when  Christmas 
came,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  a 
visit  to  Soto  Serrano,  where  he  was  to  be  the 
guest  of  Juan  Antonio.  It  was  an  opening 
not  to  be  despised,  so  I  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

The  train  left  the  North  Station,  Madrid, 
at  half -past  ten  at  night,  and  it  gave  one  an 
eerie  feeling  to  be  setting  out  at  that  hour 
on  a  stormy  December  night.  I  met  my 
companion  in  the  station,  and  we  secured  our 
M  circular  "  tickets,  which  gave  us  the  right 
to  leave  Madrid  by  the  North  Line,  by  which 
we  were  to  travel  as  far  as  Medina  del  Campo, 
from  thence  to  Salamanca,  southward  to 
Plasencia,  and  finally  westward  to  Madrid, 
arriving  there  at  a  different  station  in  the 
south  of  the  city.  This  tremendous  circuit 
of  many  hundreds  of  miles  could  be  done  at 
a  cost  of  about  £i. 

The  huge  board-seated  third-class  carriages 
of  the  North  Line  were  already  pretty  full 
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as  we  got  on,  and  the  atmosphere  laden  with 
tobacco  smoke,  for,  as  it  was  holiday-time, 
many  people  were  travelling.  The  hubbub, 
as  usual  on  these  occasions,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  was  increased  by  various 
bursts  of  unmusical  song  by  some  soldiers  on 
leave ;  but  one  had  begun  to  know  that  the 
temper  of  the  people  was  unusually  kindly, 
despite  their  loud-voiced  vociferousness. 

The  train  was  classed  as  an  "  Express," 
but  it  still  took  some  four  hours  to  reach 
Medina,  having  to  climb  up  the  vast  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Guadarrama,  and  stopping 
moreover  in  innumerable  stations.  Had  it 
been  a  "  Correo "  (mail  train),  we  should 
have  taken  six  hours  to  do  the  same  journey  ; 
and  had  it  been  a  "  Mixto  "  (a  mixed  passenger 
and  goods  train),  we  should  probably  have  got 
grey  before  arriving. 

Medina  is  an  important  junction,  but  the 
station  is  bleak  and  exposed,  so  that  the  wait 
for  the  Salamanca  train,  in  our  sleepy  and 
cold  condition,  was  none  too  agreeable ; 
but  at  last  we  were  installed  in  what  was 
surely  one  of  the  most  primitive  international 
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trains  in  existence,  for  the  line  on  which  we 
were  now  to  travel  linked  Spain  to  the  sister 
realm  of  Portugal.  The  different  compart- 
ments were  open  to  each  other  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  coach,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  in  third-class  carriages  in  Spain  ;  the 
space  between  the  seats  was  extremely 
limited,  the  seats  themselves  absurdly  narrow, 
and  the  boards  at  one's  back  made  a  rigid 
right  angle  with  those  of  the  seat,  whose 
native  hardness  was  the  more  manifested 
by  the  tremendous  jolting  of  the  train. 

The  heating  system  consisted  of  a  little 
iron  stove  at  one  end  of  the  coach,  which 
puffed  smoke  out  through  a  chimney  in  the 
roof,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
heating  apparatus  of  a  gipsies'  van. 

In  this  luxurious  coach  we  were  jolted  along 
through  the  small  hours  of  a  winter's  morning, 
arriving  at  last  at  Salamanca  at  about  five 
o'clock.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  get  our  tickets 
stamped,  and  to  transfer  ourselves  to  another 
train,  which  had  come  down  from  Astorga, 
and  was  to  proceed  southwards  to  Be  jar 
(our  stopping-place)  and  to  Plasencia.     This 
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was  full  of  passengers  who  had  travelled 
all  night,  many  of  whom  were  stretched 
out  on  the  seats  asleep,  wrapped  in  the  many- 
coloured  blankets  so  typical  of  the  peasantry ; 
and  the  air  was  thick  and  heavy  owing  to  the 
crowding  of  human  beings  in  a  limited 
un ventilated  space  during  the  whole  night. 

I  was  so  overcome  by  sleep  by  this  time 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  sit  down  to  fall 
at  once  into  an  uneasy  doze,  during  which  I 
was  dimly  conscious  that  dawn  had  come, 
the  cold,  desolating  dawn  of  a  cloudy 
December  day.  At  last  it  was  necessary  to 
arouse  myself,  for  my  companion  announced 
that  we  were  nearing  Bejar,  so,  doing  my 
best  to  keep  my  eyes  open  and  to  overcome 
the  stale,  weary  feeling  consequent  on  a 
night  of  trying  travel,  I  saw  that  we  were 
skirting  some  mountains  which  rose  on  our 
left,  while  to  the  right  was  a  small  plain, 
beyond  which  were  more  mountains,  my  com- 
panion explaining  that  these  formed  the  Sierra 
de  Francia,  in  which  Soto  Serrano  was  found. 

In  B6jar  we  exchanged  bad  trains  for  a 
worse  bus  ;    it   was  a  primitive   Ford  in  a 
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shaky  condition.  The  springs  of  the  seats 
were  broken,  the  glass  of  the  windows  was 
cracked,  and  the  usual  levers  for  driving  were 
supplemented  by  pieces  of  wire  which  had 
to  be  pulled  and  rattled  before  the  prehis- 
toric vehicle  could  be  made  to  move.  Still, 
"through  the  mists  and  shadows  of  sleep," 
I  perceived  that  we  seemed  to  go  round  the 
town,  crossing  a  bridge  at  last  which  spanned 
a  swiftly-moving  river  flowing  between  two 
considerable  heights.  On  the  height  on  the 
left  were  the  old  gabled  houses  and  the  towers 
of  Bejar,  once  a  very  important  town,  but 
whose  prosperity  has  declined.  In  the 
valley,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  were 
numerous  factories  built  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  once  celebrated  Bejar  cloth ;  but  most 
of  which  were  then  closed,  as  the  centre  of  the 
cloth  industry  had  been  moved  to  Barcelona. 
Our  road  wound  steeply  up  on  the  right  of  the 
river,  giving  us  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  snow-capped  range  in  the  background. 
Four  hours'  rattling  over  the  "  Sierra' ' 
brought  us  to  Miranda  del  Castafiar,  the 
nearest    point    on    the    bus    route    to    Soto 
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Serrano.  There  we  expected  to  find  Juan 
Antonio  with  mounts  for  us,  but  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  this,  as  no  one  appeared,  and 
Vicente,  my  companion,  had  to  look  for  a 
mule. 

By  the  time  this  animal  was  found, 
the  rain,  which  had  long  been  threatening, 
was  falling  heavily,  and  we  had  still  two 
leagues  of  mountain  road  before  us.  Perched 
on  the  mule  in  the  torrential  rain,  I  was  soon 
soaked  to  the  skin,  as  well  as  being  chilled 
by  the  cold  and  cramped  by  the  unnatural 
position.  We  passed  through  a  village  called 
Cepeda,  seeing  it  dimly  through  a  literal 
sheet  of  rain,  and  at  last  the  winding  road 
brought  us  to  a  point  from  where  we  could 
discern  a  group  of  brown  houses  nestling  in  a 
hollow,  which  Vicente  said  was  "  his  village/ ' 
Soto  Serrano.  He  proposed  a  short  cut 
down  a  precipitous  path  to  avoid  a  detour 
by  the  high  road,  but  I  insisted  in  getting 
down  from  my  insecure  mount  before  ventur- 
ing to  follow  such  a  path.  The  rain  had 
turned  the  track  into  a  torrent,  but  as  we  were 
already  so  thoroughly  soaked,  a  little  addi- 
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tional  water  did  not  matter  much,  and  we 
were  now  getting  near  our  destination. 
Arriving  at  the  village,  we  passed  through 
a  few  short,  narrow,  cobbled  streets,  reason- 
ably muddy  and  dirty,  and  were  greeted  at 
the  rough  entrance  of  a  corner  house  by  Juan 
Antonio  and  his  wife.  Our  first  business 
was  to  change  our  soaked  clothes,  and,  as  I 
had  brought  no  second  suit  with  me,  the 
spare  one  of  our  hospitable  host  had  to  serve, 
which  had  the  merit  of  being  dry,  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  lacking  as  regards  the 
length  of  the  trouser  legs  and  the  sleeves,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  it  round  my  body. 
We  were  soon  joined  by  numerous  relatives 
and  friends  who  had  come  to  salute  Vicente, 
and  to  see  the  "  sefior  M  who  had  come  with 
him.  One  of  these  was  the  Alcalde,  the  brother 
of  Juan  Antonio,  who  also  formed  part  of 
the  ready-made  audience  who  gathered  round 
the  table  after  supper  and  listened  to  the 
Word.  Thus  began  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary weeks  of  evangelistic  effort  that 
I  have  known  in  Spain,  where  the  extra- 
ordinary generally  happens.     Owing  to  the 
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popularity  of  Juan  Antonio,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  half  the  village,  and  due  also  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  festive  season,  we  were 
invited  out  to  dinner  and  supper  most  days, 
performing  feats  of  valour  as  regards  in- 
tensive eating  of  the  fattiest,  greasiest,  and 
richest  victuals  known  to  village  housewives. 

At  the  same  time  the  numbers  who  came 
nightly  to  Juan  Antonio's  house  to  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  increased  rapidly, 
until  his  "  sala  "  was  too  small  for  them.  On 
the  Friday  we  had  the  meeting  in  a  brother- 
in-law's  house,  and  on  the  Saturday  were  to 
have  gone  to  a  larger  house  for  a  final  meeting ; 
but  the  enemy  was  getting  stirred  up,  and  an 
army  officer  who  was  staying  in  the  place, 
and  whose  influence  was  great,  advised  the 
Alcalde  to  prohibit  the  meeting.  He  did 
so,  but  allowed  us  to  have  a  smaller  one  in 
Juan  Antonio's  sala. 

The  time-limit  of  my  ticket  had  nearly 
expired,  and  I  purposed  spending  the  latter 
part  of  the  Sunday  with  a  few  sisters  of  whom 
I  had  heard  in  Be  jar ;  but  it  was  not  quite  so 
easy  to  get  away  from  Soto  as  we  thought. 
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Juan  Antonio  lent  me  his  donkey,  and  decided 
to  accompany  me  to  Miranda  to  see  me  off 
on  the  bus.  It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  the 
ride  over  the  rounded  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
de  Francia  very  enjoyable.  We  arrived 
at  Cepeda,  and  were  proceeding  slowly 
through  the  place  without  suspecting  any 
difficulty;  but  on  passing  the  station  of  the 
Civil  Guards,  one  of  them  came  out  and 
stopped  us,  and,  to  our  surprise,  made  us 
understand  that  we  were  to  get  down,  as 
he  had  orders  to  detain  us,  should  we  pass 
there,  until  his  superior  should  return.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  get  down,  tie  up  the 
donkey,  and  seat  ourselves  on  a  bench  out- 
side the  house,  knowing  that  our  bus  would 
go,  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  end 
of  the  matter.  The  sun  began  to  decline, 
and  the  girls  and  young  men  came  out  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  high  road  to  show  off 
their  fine  Sunday  clothes.  The  young  women 
were  resplendent  in  wide  pleated  skirts  of 
brilliant  colours,  tight  about  the  waist,  and 
surmounted  by  blouses  of  bright  contrasting 
colours,   over  which  were  thrown  beautiful 
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shawls.  They  also  wore  heavy  necklaces, 
some  of  great  value,  which  were  matched  by 
massive  pendants.  The  black-robed  priest 
and  his  friends  were  also  enjoying  the  after- 
noon air,  and  cast  many  curious  glances  at 
the  detained  "  Protest  antes." 

It  was  getting  dark  before  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  post  returned,  and  he  rather 
roughly  examined  our  papers,  and  threatened 
us  with  worse  things  should  we  continue 
with  meetings  or  propaganda  in  that  district. 
After  that  he  let  us  go,  and  then  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  Soto.  In  Spain 
the  Civil  Guards  can  detain  any  one  on 
suspicion  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
handing  them  over  to  the  authorities,  or 
incurring  any  responsibility.  In  our  case 
the  priest  of  Soto,  one  of  the  worst  of  his 
type,  had  stirred  up  the  Guards  to  act  as 
they  did.  It  was  all  extra-judicial,  and  to  a 
certain  point  illegal ;  but  under  the  Directory 
one  was  thankful  if  nothing  worse  happened. 

On  our  way  back  to  Soto  in  the  darkening 
night  we  met  two  stalwart  friends  who  had 
heard  rumours  of  what  had  happened,  and 
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were  coming  to  look  for  us,  armed  with 
huge  sticks,  and  disposed  to  talk  sternly 
to  any  one  who  should  dare  keep  us  longer. 
Another  "matanza"  supper  was  awaiting 
us  in  the  house  of  a  friend  on  our  arrival  at 
Soto,  after  which  I  was  able  to  speak  to  the 
guests.  Next  day  I  got  away  safely,  and, 
after  travelling  all  night,  arrived  once  more  at 
Madrid  by  the  southern  route,  thankful  that 
some  more  light  had  shone  in  one  of  the 
thousands  of  villages  which  lie  in  the  shadow 
of  death. 


XV 
THE  SECOND  VISIT  TO  SOTO 

THE  warm  spring  sunshine  had  called 
forth  an  army  of  bright  flowers  when 
next  I  went  to  Soto,  and  the  thick  under- 
growth covering  the  ranges  of  rounded  moun- 
tains was  full  of  the  scent  of  myriads  of 
aromatic  herbs.  The  slopes  of  the  hollow — 
"  Soto  "  means  "  hollow  " — in  which  the  vil- 
lage nestled  were  white  with  the  flowers  of 
innumerable  fruit  trees,  giving  promise  of  a 
rich  fruit  harvest. 

My  mind  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  serene  gladness  of  nature,  as 
the  mule  I  had  hired  in  Miranda  took  me 
in  the  direction  of  Soto,  for  I  was  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  what  might  lie  before  me.  The 
Civil  Guards  in  Cepeda  let  me  pass  without 
question,  but  I  had  lost  my  chief  support  in 
the  village,  as  Juan  Antonio  had  emigrated 
to  France,  and  my  idea  was  to  go  to  the 
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"  posada "  (inn),  and  try  to  renew  some 
of  the  acquaintances  of  the  first  visit.  The 
Lord,  however,  was  preparing  better  things 
for  me. 

I  entered  the  village  by  a  short  lane,  and 
when  I  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  first  houses 
I  was  saluted  by  a  group  of  women  who  were 
seated  by  a  wall  sewing,  and,  according  to 
their  phrase,  "taking  the  sun."  A  con- 
versation followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  asked  me  where  I  was  to  stay,  to  which  I 
replied  that  as  Juan  Antonio  had  left  the 
village  I  should  stay  at  the  inn.  They  looked 
at  one  another,  then  one  said:  "You  can't 
go  to  the  inn  to-day,  for  the  innkeeper  has 
just  died,  and  has  not  yet  been  buried." 

This  was  a  difficulty  indeed,  especially 
as  there  was  no  other  inn  in  the  place  ;  but  it 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  them  if  they  knew  of 
any  private  house  where  they  would  receive 
me,  at  least  until  I  should  be  able  to  go  to 
the  inn.  There  were  more  looks  exchanged 
and  a  moment  of  silence  until  one  of  them,  an 
elderly,  tall,  gaunt  woman  with  a  kindly 
face,  spoke  up  and  said :  "  Well,  within  the 
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limits  of  our  poverty,  our  house  is  at  your 
disposal."  Thus  the  Lord  led  me  to  the 
house  which  was  to  be  the  gospel  lighthouse 
in  Soto.  As  I  followed  her  to  her  home, 
which  was  near  by,  I  asked:  "And  your 
husband  —  what  will  he  say  to  having  a 
visitor  ?  "  "He  will  be  glad,"  she  returned, 
"  for  he  has  heard  of  you  from  Juan  Antonio." 
She  led  me  up  some  wide,  roughly-made 
stairs,  which  had  a  stable  on  the  right,  to  a 
large  sala  on  the  first  floor,  and  I  was  soon 
installed  at  a  table  in  a  corner  near  the  glass- 
less  window,  eating  bread  and  "  chorizo."  It 
at  once  struck  me  what  an  excellent  place 
it  would  be  for  meetings,  and,  while  I  waited 
with  some  misgivings  for  the  coming  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  I  had  leisure  to  look 
about  me.  The  room  was  nearly  square, 
and  on  to  it  gave  three  alcoves.  One  was  so 
well  filled  by  the  bed  that  it  would  obviously 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  dressing  and  un- 
dressing operations  in  the  sala  itself  ;  an- 
other was  larger,  and  behind  the  scanty 
curtains  was  space  enough  for  a  chair  as  well 
as  the  bed  ;  the  third  was  nothing  more  than 
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a  big  hole  high  up  in  the  wall,  a  big  chest 
being  placed  below  to  enable  the  occupants  to 
climb  up  into  it.  This,  I  afterwards  found, 
was  the  sleeping-place  for  the  boys.  The 
window  and  the  door,  giving  on  to  a  small 
balcony,  were  glassless,  and  the  floor  tiled 
with  the  coarse  tiles  of  village  manufacture. 
There  were  some  cheap  prints  and  photo- 
graphs about  the  walls,  but  these  were 
singularly  free  from  the  images  and  pictures 
of  saints  so  common  in  Spanish  village 
homes. 

About  nightfall  my  unwitting  host  ap- 
peared— a  small-built,  wiry  man  with  a  tanned 
and  wrinkled  face,  dressed  in  a  worn  corduroy 
suit,  having  his  short-cropped  head  wrapped 
round  with  a  handkerchief  knotted  at  the 
back,  and  surmounted  by  an  aged  felt  hat. 
He  greeted  me  with  great  warmth,  assuring 
me  with  whole-hearted  Spanish  hospitality 
that  he  himself,  his  family,  his  house,  his 
goods,  were  unconditionally  at  my  disposal, 
and,  in  this  case  at  least,  it  was  no  mere 
rhetoric,  but  a  genuine  offer,  as  he  has 
proved  in  the  years  which  have  followed. 
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Santiago,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  a 
person  of  some  substance,  having  worked 
hard  in  the  making  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  in  other  parts,  in  order  to  earn  money 
which  was  subsequently  invested  in  vine- 
yards, olive-yards,  etc.,  which  he  now  culti- 
vates with  the  help  of  his  growing  sons. 
He  had  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  since  might  have  been  Alcalde 
had  he  been  disposed  to  renounce  his  evan- 
gelical beliefs,  but  he  refused  this  tempting 
offer  with  scorn. 

The  daily  programme  of  my  second  visit 
was  this.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  I  would 
make  my  way  up  to  the  kitchen,  which  was 
found  on  the  third  storey.  The  staircase 
leading  to  this  place  had  a  most  antiquated 
and  unfinished  aspect  and  absurdly  high 
steps.  The  kitchen  itself  was  situated  in 
the  top  storey  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as 
there  was  no  chimney,  the  smoke  had  to 
find  its  way  out  through  the  tiles.  The  bare 
beams,  walls,  and  tiles  were  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  years,  and  to  an  English  eye  all 
looked  primitive  and   comfortless;   but  this 
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was  compensated  for  by  the  hearty  hospi- 
tality of  Sra  Juana,  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  would  serve  up  a  huge  dish  of  stewed 
potatoes,  seasoned  according  to  the  Spanish 
custom,  followed  by  fried  eggs  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  I  could  then  use  the  sala  as  a  study, 
or  on  fine  days  take  my  books  out  to  the 
flower-covered  mountains,  or  vary  studies 
by  a  visit  to  Santiago  in  the  fields,  speaking 
to  him  of  the  Word,  or  listening  to  his  stories 
of  the  Cuban  War,  or  of  the  making  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  those  days  it  was 
dangerous  to  invite  people  freely  to  the 
nightly  meetings,  for  such  crowds  came 
without  any  invitation  that  any  more  would 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  have  pro- 
hibited meetings  altogether.  The  danger  was 
all  the  more  acute  as  we  were  really  on  the 
fringe  of  the  law,  which  prohibits  meetings 
of  more  than  twenty  people  without  giving 
notice  to  the  authorities,  unless  they  can 
be  considered  as  gatherings  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

Juana  was  no  great  cook,  and  dinner  would 
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consist  almost  invariably  of  bread  soup, 
so  thick  that  it  had  almost  lost  the  character 
of  soup,  followed  by  a  dish  of  garbanzos, 
and  then  by  the  meat,  fat  bacon,  and 
"  chorizo,"  accompanied  by  bread  of  Juana's 
own  making,  and  olives.  Santiago  and  I 
would  eat  our  dinner,  as  also  the  supper,  in 
the  sala  in  state,  while  the  women  and 
children  took  theirs  in  the  kitchen  above. 

The  nightly  meetings  were  very  interesting. 
We  would  be  finishing  our  humble  supper 
when  friends  would  begin  to  gather,  many 
bringing  their  own  chairs  and  stools  with 
them.  The  number  would  continue  to  in- 
crease, some  seating  themselves  on  the  chests, 
some  standing  round  the  wall,  and  the  younger 
people  filling  up  the  space  in  the  middle  by 
ranging  themselves  on  the  floor.  At  first 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  bustle  and  loud-voiced 
conversation,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  make  them  understand  that  silence  and 
order  were  necessary ;  but  as  one  taught  them 
a  simple  hymn  they  would  settle  down,  and 
be  ready  for  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  preaching  of  the  Word.    There 
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was  a  very  intelligent  interest  shown,  though 
one  realised  more  than  ever  how  difficult 
it  is  to  teach  the  carnal  mind  divine  truths  ; 
only  the  miraculous  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  make  a  soul  understand  the  deep 
inward  truth  of  God's  message,  "  By  grace 
are  ye  saved,  through  faith."  But  one  was 
encouraged  in  the  delivery  of  the  message 
by  the  sense  of  dire  need,  for,  while  in  English 
meetings  one  sometimes  wonders  if  one  has 
any  unsaved  in  the  gathering,  here  were  a 
hundred  per  cent,  of  people  who  had  not  a 
glimmering  of  knowledge  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel. 

Conversations  with  Santiago  and  Leon, 
another  warm  friend,  gave  hopes  that  the 
Word  might  be  entering  into  their  hearts, 
and  others  were  deeply  interested,  though  as 
always  the  method  of  "  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, line  upon  line,"  had  to  be  applied. 

I  found  myself  rather  overwhelmed  with 
kindness  the  day  I  left  to  return  to  Madrid. 
I  was  informed  that  a  sucking-pig  had  been 
killed  for  me  by  some  neighbours  to  take 
back  to  my  friends ;  and  at  the  last  moment 
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women  began  to  pour  in,  each  with  their 
offering  of  beans,  dried  figs,  "  garbanzos," 
"  chorizos,"  etc.,  so  that  in  the  end  I  was 
compelled  to  buy  a  sack  in  order  to  take  with 
me  the  tokens  of  interest  and  affection.  In 
those  bachelor  days,  only  the  fear  of  offending 
interested  people  induced  me  to  take  a  long 
day's  journey  laden  with  a  sack  of  country 
produce  and  a  sucking-pig,  especially  as  I  had 
made  real  sacrifices  in  order  to  travel  light, 
and  have  nothing  with  me  but  a  small  knap- 
sack ;  but  in  these  days,  when  we  make  a  visit 
to  Soto,  the  bigger  the  sack  the  better  we  like 
it — a  family  is  a  great  teacher ! 

Thus  an  effective  door  was  opened  to  the 
gospel  in  Soto — but  the  visit  was  destined  to 
have  a  sequel. 


XVI 

SEQUEL  TO  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
SOTO 

A  FEW  days  after  my  departure  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  made  one  of 
his  rare  pastoral  visits  to  the  little  village  in 
the  hollow.  Such  visits  are  great  events  in 
the  life  of  the  small  villages,  the  inhabitants 
being  usually  very  demonstrative  in  their 
reception  of  such  personages. 

This  episcopal  visit  was  not  destined  to  be 
an  uninterrupted  triumph,  however,  for  three 
daring  villagers  petitioned  the  Bishop  publicly 
in  the  ehurch  that  he  would  send  them  another 
priest,  as  the  one  they  had  destroyed  the 
flock  instead  of  shepherding  it.  The  great 
man  was  highly  incensed,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  prosecuting  them  legally, 
refusing  to  pardon  them,  even  when  they 
went  down  on  their  knees  to  him  afterwards. 
The  poor  misguided  fellows  had  to  walk  to 
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a  distant  town  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  self-styled  representative  of  Christ 
before  they  could  obtain  a  grudging  pardon. 
But  there  was  more  trouble  for  the  Bishop, 
for  the  disreputable  old  priest  informed  him, 
of  course,  of  the  visit  of  the  "  Protest  ante/' 
who  had  had  two  separate  weeks  of  meetings 
there — and  then  his  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  So  swollen  was  he  with  wrath 
that  a  Protestant  should  have  dared  trespass 
on  his  preserves,  that  the  church  was  too 
small  for  him;  so  he  had  all  the  people 
gathered  in  the  public  square,  and  there  he 
harangued  them  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Since  then  friends  have  re- 
tailed phrases  to  me  from  his  speech  with 
great  relish,  being  especially  amused  by  his 
description  of  me  as  a  "  wolf,"  and  as  a 
"  bird  of  prey,"  who  had  come  into  the  village 
to  carry  off  his  sheep.  Not  content  with 
insults,  he  even  went  as  far  as  to  exhort  the 
youths  of  the  place  to  stone  me  out  should 
I  dare  show  myself  there  again.  I  under- 
stand that  the  speech  failed  entirely  to  pro- 
duce  the   desired   effect,    being   commented 
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on  in  the  village  in  this  way  :  "  This  '  sefior  ' 
comes  here  telling  us  good  things  from  the 
Word  of  God,  and  doesn't  say  anything 
against  anybody,  while  this  '  most  Christian 
Bishop  '  comes  and  insults  him,  and  advises 
us  to  stone  him  out.  Well,  we  won't  stone 
him  out — and  we  won't  turn  out  to  give 
the  Bishop  a  send-off  either."  And  so  it 
happened  ;  only  a  mere  handful  came  out 
to  see  the  great  man  off,  who,  according  to 
their  expressive  phrase,  departed,  "  throw- 
ing out  sparks,"  and  insulting  the  ungrateful, 
un-Catholic  village.  On  my  next  visit  I 
saw  no  signs  of  stone-throwing ;  on  the 
contrary,  groups  came  out  to  meet  me  for 
miles  along  the  road,  forming  quite  a  pro- 
cession before  we  got  to  the  village. 

But  Catholic  Bishops  have  other  methods 
when  persuasion  fails,  as  was  seen  in  this 
case.  He  returned  to  Salamanca,  where  he 
had  influence  with  the  Governor,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Constitution,  was  the 
provincial  despot.  The  result  was  that  an 
order  was  sent  to  the  village,  changing 
the   whole  "  Ayuntamiento,"  as   supposedly 
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favourable  to  the  Protestants,  and  sub- 
stituting another  composed  of  the  creatures 
of  the  priest. 

Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  succeeding 
visit  to  Soto  we  had  to  walk  with  great  care, 
and  with  all  our  care  we  did  not  escape 
persecution.  The  new  Alcalde  forced  his 
way  into  the  house  while  I  was  reading  the 
Scriptures  with  a  company  of  friends,  con- 
fiscated the  Bible  as  a  prohibited  book,  and 
denounced  Santiago,  three  others,  and  my- 
self to  a  higher  Court.  Fortunately,  he  was 
so  ignorant  that  he  denounced  us  on  an 
absurd  charge,  which  was  promptly  turned 
down  by  the  superior  Court,  and  the  Bible, 
after  a  few  journeys,  was  returned  to  Santiago, 
its  owner.  This  failure  of  the  enemy  gave 
us  greater  liberty  on  subsequent  occasions, 
and  in  our  many  visits  we  have  not  been 
openly  persecuted  there  since.  Thus  the 
opposition  of  the  enemy  forwarded  the  gospel, 
and  once  more  the  Lord  made  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him. 


XVII 
THE  THRESHING-FLOOR 

ONE  of  the  charms  of  village  life  in  Spain 
is  that  one  sees  faithfully  reproduced 
many  of  the  scenes  and  customs  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  in  our  thoroughly  western  isle  are 
but  names.  Spanish  cities  are  often  cosmo- 
politan, and  differ  but  little  from  other 
European  cities  ;  but  in  the  country  one  re- 
members that  Spain  looks  more  to  the  Medi- 
terranean than  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
geographically,  climatically,  and  even  racially, 
it  has  much  affinity  to  the  sacred  land  which 
occupies  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  Great 
Sea.  The  olive-yards,  with  their  low  trees 
and  thickly-set  leaves,  remind  us  of  Gethse- 
mane ;  the  vintage  scenes,  when  the  men, 
barefooted,  and  with  their  garments  stained 
with  the  blood-like  juice,  tread  the  luscious 
fruit  in  the  wine-press,  gives  a  powerful 
illustration  of  Isaiah  lxiii.  2,  3 ;  and  the  sight 
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of  men  ploughing  with  their  primitive  instru- 
ments, drawn  by  a  yoke  of  slow-moving 
oxen,  makes  us  think  of  Elisha's  call.  In- 
stances might  be  multiplied,  but  we  may 
take  as  a  sample  for  more  detailed  treatment 
the  typical  and  romantic  threshing-floor. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  near  view  of  a 
threshing-floor.  I  was  walking  up  the  beau- 
tiful mountain  valley  in  Piedralaves  one 
splendid  but  breezy  day  in  June.  In  a 
meadow  on  one  side  of  the  path  the  corn  had 
been  stacked,  and  a  level  spot  cleared  for 
threshing.  As  I  approached,  the  corn  had 
already  been  trodden  out,  and  had  reached 
the  stage  of  being  winnowed  by  the  simple 
process  of  tossing  the  mixture  of  grain 
and  chaff  into  the  air,  the  lighter  chaff  and 
straw  being  carried  to  one  side  by  the  wind, 
the  heavier  grain  falling  in  a  heap  near  the 
thresher.  As  the  breeze  was  strong,  the 
chaff  was  driven  with  great  force  to  the  end 
of  the  meadow,  some  even  drifting  away  out 
of  sight.  Such  a  scene  had  often  been  con- 
templated by  the  "  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel," 
and,  seeing  the  chaff  drifting  away  on  the 
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summer  breeze,  he  wrote  :  "  The  ungodly 
are  not  so,  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away."  I  had  never  realised 
so  clearly  before  the  truth,  force,  and  poetry 
of  the  Psalmist's  contrast  between  the  godly 
law-lover,  "  like  a  tree  planted  beside  the 
rivers  of  water,"  and  the  helpless  drift  of  the 
ungodly  to  the  fires  of  judgment. 

Except  in  comparatively  few  districts  of 
Spain,  where  agricultural  processes  have  been 
somewhat  modernised,  harvesting  is  carried 
out  with  a  reaping-hook,  the  corn  being  caught 
in  the  left  hand,  and  cut  high  up  the  stalk 
with  the  hook.  Harvesting  operations  begin 
in  June,  and  gangs  of  reapers  make  their  way 
to  the  corn-growing  districts,  to  earn  a  poor 
wage  by  bending  for  the  length  of  a  long 
summer's  day  over  the  short  corn,  with  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  Spanish  sun  beating  down  upon 
their  heads  and  backs. 

When  the  sheaves  are  bound,  they  are 
conveyed  in  bullock-carts  to  the  threshing- 
floor.  This  may  be  prepared  in  private 
ground,  but  every  village  has  public  threshing- 
floors  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants,  they 
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being  found  generally  on  a  level  "  common  " 
(in  the  old  and  true  sense  of  the  word),  near 
the  entrance  to  the  village.  The  sheaves  are 
broken,  and  the  corn  spread  round  in  a  deep 
layer  on  the  ground,  ready  for  the  grain 
to  be  trodden  and  rubbled  out.  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  kind  of  sledge,  on  the 
underside  of  which  are  wooden  projections 
or  points  of  stones.  This  sledge  is  driven 
round  and  round  over  the  extended  corn, 
the  grain  of  which  is  thus  freed,  and  the 
straw  cut  up  fine,  in  which  state  it  is  used 
for  fodder.  The  sledges  are  sometimes 
weighted  by  stones,  and  the  driver  walks 
beside  or  behind  the  animal ;  but  more  gener- 
ally a  child  sits  or  stands  on  the  apparatus, 
and  thus,  more  at  ease,  keeps  the  donkey 
going.  The  job  is  no  sinecure,  however,  for 
it  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  and  donkeys  are  not  easy  beasts  to 
manage.  For  such  a  day-long  endurance 
feat  a  boy  may  be  given  a  few  pence  and  be 
allowed  to  eat  with  the  labourers. 

The  mixture  of  grain  and  chaff  is  next  care- 
fully swept  by  brooms  of  twigs  into  a  heap, 
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and  then  the  tossing  begins.  A  kind  of 
wooden  shovel  is  used,  and  the  process  needs 
a  skilled  hand,  so  to  judge  the  toss  that  the 
grain  may  be  as  thoroughly  cleaned  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  that  none 
may  be  lost.  Finally,  the  grain  is  swept  to  a 
heap  by  the  women,  who  have  then  to  sift 
it  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  last  particles 
of  foreign  substances,  including  the  dirt 
collected  by  the  sweeping.  I  have  known 
people  in  some  of  the  more  primitive  villages 
who  make  bread  with  the  grain  which  has 
not  been  subjected  to  this  sifting  process, 
the  grit  being  very  noticeable  when  the  bread 
is  eaten. 

But  the  threshing  season  is  a  healthy  time 
for  the  peasants,  for  they  exchange  their 
dark,  unventilated  sleeping-rooms  for  the 
glorious  freshness  of  the  summer  nights. 
Many  families  live  their  whole  life  on  the 
threshing-floors,  preparing  all  their  meals 
there,  and  making  their  beds  of  the  straw 
and  a  blanket  at  night. 

Such  was  the  beautiful  setting  of  Ruth's 

idyll.     The   harvest   moon   mounts  majesti- 
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cally  in  a  deep  indigo  sky,  tinging  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  olives  with  bright  silver,  and 
changing  every  plant,  tree,  and  sheaf  into  a 
thing  of  romance  and  delicate  beauty. 
Nature's  night  orchestra  supplies  a  music 
which,  though  lacking  the  melodies  of  the 
day,  yet  weirdly  harmonises  with  the  night 
scenes,  and  but  emphasises  the  silence  of 
man.  The  air  freshens  and  the  heavy  dew 
moistens  the  parched  earth,  increasing  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  bruised  straw.  The  hours 
pass  slowly  by,  marked  only  by  the  steady 
movement  of  the  moon  and  the  varying 
shadows,  until  at  last  the  eastern  horizon 
stands  out  more  clearly,  and  a  different 
light  suffuses  the  scene,  pale  and  cold  at 
first,  which  dims  the  stars  and  robs  the  lustre 
of  the  now  disappearing  moon.  The  light 
increases,  and  objects  stand  out  more  clearly, 
and  at  length  a  bright  ray  strikes  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  range,  and  day  has 
come,  every  scene  of  which  for  the  Spanish 
peasant  will  be  acted  on  the  threshing-floor. 


XVIII 
*  BY  HONOUR  AND  DISHONOUR  " 

MANY  years  ago  a  colporteur  journey- 
ing through  this  valley  got  into 
contact  with  Sr  Julian  Garcia  of  Arenas, 
who,  with  his  wife  Sra  Andrea,  was  con- 
verted. Through  many  vicissitudes  this 
married  couple  and  all  their  children  except 
one  remained  true  to  their  faith,  though 
aggressive  gospel  testimony  was  not  under- 
taken. On  settling  down  in  Piedralaves  we 
made  an  effort  to  put  ourselves  in  contact 
with  those  isolated  believers,  and,  from  that 
time  on,  there  was  a  constant  exchange  of 
visits. 

The  two  grown-up  sons,  Timoteo  and 
Santiago,  were  especially  intelligent  and  hard- 
working, though  lacking  in  spiritual  train- 
ing. The  daughters,  Sara  and  Julia,  were 
far  superior  to  the  average  village  girl,  and 

had  great  desires  to  make  progress  in  the 
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things  of  the  Lord.  Santos,  the  "  baby M 
of  the  family,  lost  his  free  place  in  the 
secondary  school  through  certain  adminis- 
trative changes,  so  we  undertook  to  receive 
him  in  our  home,  in  order  to  direct  his  studies, 
hoping  that  he  might  be  fitted  for  a  temporal 
occupation,  and  that  his  natural  gifts  might 
be  developed  for  his  Lord. 

In  November  1928  we  were  joined  by 
Francisco  Fernandez,  a  young  believer,  who 
had  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  through  the  English  classes  in  1925, 
and  whose  great  progress  in  spiritual  things 
rendered  him  apt  for  special  service  for  the 
Lord.  Having  this  help,  we  were  free  in 
1929  to  think  of  extending  our  sphere  of 
service,  making  Arenas  our  centre,  and  visit- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  valley  from  there. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  in  August. 

For  some  months  we  sought  mainly  to 
instruct  and  help  the  budding  Church,  and, 
longing  to  preach  the  Word  more  fully  in 
this  town,  we  realised  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  an  authorised  hall,  for  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  having  its  centre 
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in  Arenas  bitterly  opposed  the  gospel,  and 
was  prepared  to  stop  any  private  attempts 
at  spreading  the  Word. 

In  December  we  were  able  to  buy  a  suit- 
able piece  of  land  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  which  at  the  same  time  commanded 
wonderful  views  of  the  mountains.  Build- 
ing operations  began  in  January  1930,  and 
even  while  preparing  the  site  we  were  re- 
minded of  the  protecting  hand  of  our  God. 
In  one  corner,  beside  an  old  wall,  was  an 
ancient  fig  tree  which  had  to  be  cut  down 
before  the  building  could  be  begun.  Santiago 
and  Francisco  undertook  to  do  the  felling 
operations,  and  when  I  went  down  the  tree 
was  already  half  cut  through.  It  had  a  huge 
trunk,  and  to  ensure  its  falling  inwards  to  the 
garden,  we  thought  it  well  to  tie  a  rope  to 
the  topmost  branch  to  direct  the  fall.  While 
Francisco  went  to  the  house  to  look  for  a 
rope  for  this  purpose,  I  took  up  the  axe  he 
had  been  using,  and  continued  cutting  away 
on  one  side,  while  Santiago — a  hefty  fellow 
— worked  away  on  the  other.  We  expected 
that  it  would  be  another  half  an  hour  before 
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the  tree  should  fall ;  but  it  was  rotten  inside, 
and  the  end  was  nearer  than  we  supposed. 
Suddenly  my  companion  shouted  out  in  an 
alarmed  voice,  "  Get  out  quickly  i '-  I 
dropped  the  axe  and  threw  myself  against 
the  wall,  and  only  just  in  time,  for  the  tree 
came  crashing  down  with  no  warning  at  all, 
and  a  large  branch,  as  thick  as  my  body, 
grazed  my  back  from  top  to  bottom  as  I 
got  out  from  under  it. 

It  was  a  thrilling  process  for  us  to  watch 
the  building  rise — slowly,  all  too  slowly  for 
our  impatient  desire,  but  well  and  solidly 
made  of  cement  blocks,  which  gave  strength 
and  elegance  to  the  small  and  simple  building. 

The  roof  was  already  on  when  some 
"  Missionary  Fathers"  came  to  the  town 
to  run  a  "  Holy  Mission  "  by  the  orders  of  the 
Bishop.  We  expected  that  such  a  visit  at 
that  juncture  would  be  fraught  with  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  and  so  it  proved. 
Up  to  that  moment  the  fanatical  elements 
of  the  town  had  taken  our  presence  very 
quietly,  and  we  had  been  treated  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect   and  consideration  ;   but  the 
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missioners  deliberately  set  to  work  to  put 
a  match  to  the  dynamite  of  fanaticism,  de- 
nouncing the  Protestants  and  all  their  works  ; 
expressing  surprise  that  the  youths  of  Arenas 
had  not  done  as  had  been  done  in  other  parts 
— that  was,  to  throw  the  Protestants  out  of 
the  place  with  spitting  and  blows.  It  was 
solemnly  declared  that  we  were  a  very  im- 
moral people,  and  were  allowed  to  have 
as  many  as  five  wives  at  a  time.  However 
ridiculous  such  things  may  seem  to  us,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  here,  as  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  no  means  of  verifying 
facts  for  themselves,  they  are  believed  by  a 
large  section.  The  spirit  of  fanaticism,  latent 
before,  began  to  show  itself  at  once.  The 
children  greeted  us  in  the  streets  with  shouts 
of  "  Out  with  the  Protestants  !  "  and  one 
schoolmistress  was  especially  wrought  upon. 

She  decided  at  last  on  a  special  effort,  and 
one  morning  Sara  came  back  from  shopping, 
breathless  and  excited,  saying  that  there  were 
many  groups  of  women  in  the  streets  who  were 
plotting  something  against  us.  The  cause 
of  the  excitement  in  the  town  was  that  the 
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schoolmistress  was  trying  to  organise  a  pro- 
cession of  women,  in  order  to  petition  the 
Alcalde  that  the  Protestants  should  be  thrown 
out  of  Arenas.  Unfortunately  for  the  en- 
thusiasts, it  was  a  very  wet  day,  so  that 
they  had  to  form  up  under  umbrellas.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  elderly  women  known  as 
being  madly  fanatical,  and  the  rest  of  the 
procession  was  made  up  of  the  so-called 
"Daughters  of  Mary" — a  Catholic  society 
for  young  women — and  a  number  of  small 
girls  from  the  Nuns'  School.  We  went  down 
to  the  forming-up  place,  to  see  the  line  of 
umbrellas  bobbing  its  way  to  the  Town  Hall 
in  the  pouring  rain  with  its  strange  petition, 
and  then  my  wife  and  I  went  our  way  to 
see  how  the  hall  was  progressing;  but  our 
brother  Santiago,  however,  as  always  brave 
and  fiery,  went  to  the  Town  Hall  to  see 
what  would  happen,  and  there  was  joined 
by  Santos.  When  they  arrived,  the  school- 
mistress was  finishing  her  discourse  before 
the  Teniente  Alcalde,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Alcalde,  received  them.  Then,  in  the 
very  "  Hall  of   Sessions,"   "  vivas "  for  the 
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Catholic  religion,  for  the  missioners,  etc., 
were  called  for,  and  would  have  been  followed 
by  "deaths"  to  the  Protestants;  but  their 
leader  saw  Santiago  and  Santos  there,  and, 
going  up  to  them  and  patting  them  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  hypocritical  pretence  of 
affection,  said,  "  No,  we  don't  want  them  to 
die,  but  to  live  and  be  like  ourselves."  Santos 
was  so  annoyed  that  he  rebuked  her  for  her 
hypocrisy  before  them  all,  and  then  the 
ignorant  crowd — who,  like  that  of  Ephesus, 
knew  not  wherefore  they  had  come  together 
— under  the  guidance  of  Santiago,  cheered  for 
the  extension  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Word 
of  God  with  the  same  fervour  with  which 
some  minutes  before  they  would  have  cried 
"  Death  to  the  Protestants  !  "  Orders  from 
the  Alcalde  then  put  an  end  to  a  scene  which 
would  have  been  impossible  outside  the 
frontiers  of  the  land  of  Don  Quixote. 

Another  form  of  persecution  was,  and  is, 
attempted  boycott.  Timoteo  has  a  boot- 
making  and  repairing  business  and  shop,  and 
Santiago  a  workshop  for  the  vulcanisation 
of  pneumatic  tyres,  so  the  missioners  advised 
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the  people  from  the  pulpit  to  patronise  other 
workshops  and  to  starve  out  the  heretics, 
and  their  exhortations  were  backed  up  by 
those  of  the  schoolmistress  to  her  pupils. 
The  Lord  has  hindered  this  persecution  from 
having  much  effect  up  to  the  present,  but  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  the  Rome  of  the  Dark  Ages 
remains  unchanged.  In  the  house  the  boycott 
campaign  consists  in  frightening  away  our 
servants,  so  as  to  leave  us  without  help ;  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  shops  to 
refuse  to  serve  us  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  fortunately  shopkeepers,  however 
Catholic  they  may  be,  have  no  idea  of  losing 
good  customers  in  order  to  please  the  priests. 
The  hall  was  nearing  completion,  and  all 
our  thoughts  and  prayers  were  concentrated 
on  the  opening.  In  other  parts,  authorities, 
unwilling  to  apply  laws  favourable  to  us,  had 
often  put  endless  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
getting  evangelical  halls  open,  and  we  knew 
that  many  would  be  ready  to  counsel  the 
Alcalde  to  do  the  same  here.  The  Lord  so 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  this  functionary, 
however,   that   he    declared   that    he   would 
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apply  the  law  impartially,  and  that,  after 
the  inspection  of  the  hall  by  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, he  would  give  us  written  permission 
to  proceed  with  the  meetings.  We  were  kept 
in  great  anxiety  up  to  the  last  moment,  as  a 
fanatical  doctor  on  the  Committee  absented 
himself,  probably  with  the  idea  of  causing 
difficulties ;  but  in  the  end  the  Alcalde  decided 
that  the  report  of  this  person  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  at  midday  on  Sunday,  27th 
April,  he  gave  us  the  desired  document,  and 
at  four  o'clock  we  opened  the  hall  to  the 
public.  Few  who  have  not  had  such  tasks 
in  a  difficult  and  fanatical  country  can 
imagine  our  relief  and  joy  when  we  saw  the 
months  of  labour  and  years  of  hope  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  in  the  very  capital 
of  this  hard  district  there  was  a  place  where 
we  could  freely  meet  to  worship  and  proclaim 
the  riches  of  His  grace. 

It  was  a  launch  out  in  faith,  for  as  regards 
this  town  the  ground  was  new  and  untried. 
Would  the  people  come  to  a  Protestant  meet- 
ing-room ?  We  believed  that  they  would, 
but  it  had  to  be  proved.     Our  little  company 
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went  down  to  the  hall  at  four  o'clock  ;  some 
boys  were  about,  making  mischief,  but  no  one 
else.  We  went  in  and  sat  down,  making  our 
little  group  as  big  as  possible.  My  colleague 
looked  at  me  in  rather  an  accusing  way  and 
said,  "Where  are  the  people  ? "  I  didn't  know, 
so  couldn't  answer.  The  problem  was  soon 
solved,  however,  for  as  we  sang  a  few  hymns 
the  first-comers  arrived.  Some  came  in,  and 
after  looking  round  went  out  again;  but 
others  seated  themselves  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  listening.  Every  seat  was  soon 
filled,  and  the  people  crowded  on  the  wall 
outside.  I  sought  to  explain  to  them  what 
our  message  was,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
congregation  became  more  stable,  so  that 
there  was  a  fixed  and  quiet  attention  to  the 
messages  of  our  friends  from  Valdepenas, 
Messrs.  Buffard  and  Sholin,  who  had  kindly 
made  a  special  effort  to  be  with  us  for  the 
great  day.  When  the  meeting  was  ended, 
we  were  tired  by  the  nervous  and  spiritual 
strain,  but  profoundly  thankful  to  the  Lord 
for  deigning  to  bless  the  place  we  had  erected 
for  His  honour  and  glory.     The  night  meeting 
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was  even  better,  and  numbers  continued  to 
come  through  a  week  of  special  meetings  ; 
souls  were  moved  by  the  messages,  and  the 
Lord  was  visibly  working. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  enemy  was 
getting  excited  to  the  very  utmost.  The 
schoolmistress  got  on  the  warpath  again,  and 
marshalled  a  detachment  of  the  "  Daughters 
of  Mary  "  to  the  door  of  the  hall,  where  they 
carried  on  hostilities  by  insulting  us,  and  by 
trying  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  enter. 
This  manoeuvre  was  defeated  by  the  Alcalde 
himself,  who  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
ordered  the  group  to  disperse.  One  of  the 
priests  then  took  the  offensive,  and  gathered  a 
group  of  children  outside  the  chapel  during  a 
meeting,  getting  them  to  scream  out  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  with  re- 
peated cheers  for  her.  Lies  and  calumnies 
about  us  were  spread  all  over  the  town,  with 
leaflets  containing  the  grossest  insults  to  the 
memory  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  declaring 
that  Protestantism  was  dying  out,  but  that 
England  had  interest  in  keeping  it  going  for 
commercial  and  political  reasons — it  was  not 
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explained  why  —  and  that  therefore  the 
English  Government  paid  salaries  to  Pro- 
testant pastors  in  Spain  to  preach  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  once  again  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  tissue  of  absurdities 
is  believed  by  a  great  mass  of  people  who 
have  no  other  source  of  information.  The 
priests  also  proclaimed  that  all  the  people 
who  attended  the  meetings  would  be  ex- 
communicated and  refused  Christian  burial ; 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  individuals 
who  were  known  to  have  been  present,  such 
as  threats  of  loss  of  work  or  of  special  munici- 
pal benefits.  One  priest  stationed  himself  at 
the  door  during  meeting  times,  proclaiming 
his  intention  of  making  a  note  of  the  names 
of  all  who  entered,  so  that  these  threats 
might  be  carried  out.  This  is  the  way  the 
Constitution  is  carried  out  which  declares 
that  in  Spanish  territory  no  one  shall  be 
molested  for  his  religious  beliefs.  At  the 
same  time  the  judge  is  standing  by,  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  Protestants,  exasperated 
by  the  persecution,  do  anything  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  offence  against  the  laws, 
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in  which  case  he  would  apply  the  utmost 
sentence. 

By  such  means  they  have  substantially 
reduced  the  number  of  people  who  attend 
the  meetings,  it  being  true  of  them,  as  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  they  neither 
go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  themselves 
nor  suffer  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in. 
But  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  One  burly  man,  who  has  a  whole 
life  of  sin  and  blatant  infidelity  behind  him, 
came  to  the  first  meeting  out  of  scornful 
curiosity ;  but  the  scorn  died  out  of  his  face 
as  he  listened,  for  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
got  behind  his  armour  of  cheap  atheism, 
and  went  deep  into  his  soul;  and  since  that 
meeting  he  has  not  lost  a  single  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  message,  despite  tremen- 
dous pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him.  Now 
conscience  is  awakened,  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  him.  The  struggle  continues, 
but  by  God's  grace  a  brand  will  have  been 
plucked  from  the  burning. 

The  mountains  which  rise  round  Arenas 
on  every  side  continue  their  age-long  repose  ; 
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the  streams  sing  as  cheerfully  as  ever  on  their 
journey  to  the  lower  valleys ;  the  secular 
towers  of  the  castle  and  church  look  im- 
passively down  on  the  clustered  houses  below  ; 
but  in  the  changeful  human  hearts  of  those 
who  fill  the  houses  and  pass  through  the 
streets  a  great  fight  is  going  on — the  eternal 
struggle  between  truth  and  error,  light  and 
darkness,  life  and  death.  A  beacon  light 
has  been  lit  by  which  souls  may  steer  their 
barks  to  the  Heavenly  Haven,  and  Satan 
marshals  his  forces  of  ignorance,  error,  and 
hate  to  quench  that  light  so  that,  unchecked, 
he  may  lure  the  souls  of  men  on  to  the  shoals 
of  death. 
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